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LETTERS ON- LANDSCAPE. 


LETTER VI. 
To —— ——, Esquire, Denbighshire. 

Dear Sir, —I promised in my last to send you 
a diagram, which would in some measure place in 
a distinet point of view the modes by which the 
sun’s light, in passing to us, first loses that 
dazzling purity and whiteness which it 
at noon in a clear atmosphere ; and then, by the 
intervention of those media (which from their 
lowness may be said to belong to the earth), and 
the interposition of different descriptions of cloud, 
becomes coloured and darkened. ‘ 

Without going into the subject so extensively as 
would be necessary in writing a treatise on me- 
teorology, it will be quite necessary to touch upon. 
some few points agreed on by the meteorologists 
of the present day, as well as some others still 
held in doubt, although you may be already 
acquainted with them. These points do not relate 
to colour, which is left comparatively untouched; 
for it would appear that the meteorologist and the 
chromatist have not yet met, or at least worked 
together: for although the one may not be 
directly called upon to know much of thunder, 
rain, and wind, the other has betrayed very little 
knowledge of colour, prismatic colour excepted, 
and which is derived—if not from a be dif- 
ferent source—at least must be produced by 
agencies quite distinct from those employed in 
the gradual augmentation of colour, from its 
delicate and almost imperceptible state at mid- 
day, down to the gorgeous effulgence of a fine 
sunset, 

Some have attributed this colour of evening 
to “the slanting rays of the sun,” and others 
have described the clouds of evening to be 
“mostly red, sometimes orange, yellow, or purple, 
more rarely bluish, and seldom or never green.” 
Sir Isaac Newton, whose weak point certainly was 
the dread of not being considered fully informed 
upon all subjects (and from which dread he occa- 
sionally delivered rash opinions upon some, and 
amongst them the exaggerated extent of the space 
ouppesed to exist between the atmospheric glo- 
bules), declares this great variety of colours in the 
evening cloud to result from “ the different size of 
the globules into which the vapours are con- 
densed.” The next is, “that the clouds reflect 
the sun’s light precisely as it is transmitted to 
them through the atmosphere; which reflects the 
most refrangible rays” (blue) “in the test 
quantity, and therefore ought to reflect the least 
refrangible ones—red, orange, and yellow—to the 
a, which accordingly appear of those co- 

I will leave these conflicting, if not contra- 
dictory, opinions in your hands. They smack 
strongly of the bygone character of twaddle, 
which insinuated itself formerly into the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” They may amuse you as @ 
meteorologist, but cannot, I think, inform you, 
a8 a painter, of any pg mt upon which really 
a oy the colour of the evening sky. 
dita — —— a for the colour of the 

undow, e@ numerous prismatic spectra, 
= hay — rma The colour of the oa) results 
mass of intervening media through which 

the sun’s light is received; and the other from a 
mass of matter in quite a different state, upon 
which the sun’s light is received, and afterwards 
returned to the eye from the back of the raindrop. 





If the colour of evening depended upon a sepa- 

the coloured sun-rays by means of 
cemeeaee. it is natural to suppose that we should 
have the prismatic scale presented, though not 

in the same form as the iris; but we have 
any evening sky, in an like 
the prismatic places or tions, If it be refrac- 
tion it must be a particular, if not , form 
of it; and not that perfect ga ie light which 
oceurs in the rainbow and tic trum. 
The order of the colours again is quite t. 
Those of evening commencing with yellow, then 
red, and terminating in a very faint blue, and that 
blue being a reflection of the blue of space, and 
not oceurring as a continuation of the same cause 
which produces the yellow and red. Indeed blue 
does not ap to be a produce of that mode of 
refraction which may be the cause of the yellow 
and red in the evening sky. Augmentation would, 
I think, better than any other term, describe the 
mode of the occurrence of colour in evening skies: 
for light, after having, as it were, culminated in 
white amongst the highest and thinnest clouds— 
the ci oes not become coloured until reach- 
ing what may be called the first density of the 
pany ations. These oe the | ge are, . 
not only, agents in aggrandizi state o 
colour, Here ft pmicnien ellow. at the second 
density, in approaching the horizon, it becomes 
orange in its passage to red at the third density. 
At this point—red—colour ceases to be evolved b 
the process of augmentation. The purples, an 
ultimately the blues, which last are never very 
positive, occur in the increased densities of the 
same media—the earth’s exhalations, and in the 
impenetrable depths of the more solid clouds 
(cumuli); and from their want of force or positive- 
ness, may be said to be the subsidence rather 
than the augmentation of colour. Their Ppa se 
may be — accounted for by the two following 
causes :—The reflection from the deep blue of the 
zenith, and the complimentary olive, evolved from 
the presence of a large surface of brilliant red and 
yellow. The result of these two colours —the 
reflected blue, and the complimentary olive— 
overlaying the red, would be quite equal to the 
production of all the red-purples, purples, greys, 
and ultimately the subdued blues, which in some 
measure present themselves at nearly all full- 
coloured sunsets, which are at the same time 
acco! ied by the presence of clouds of any con- 
sid e wae of density. 

I must still proceed with some few more of these 
preliminary and somewhat desultory remarks, in 
order that you may the more y understand 
what I ine to the state of thi which 
produces particular state of colour, if it should 
not by ultimate research be found to proceed from 
other principles than those which te the or- 

refraction and analysis of light. 

Clouds, of course, are derived from the exhala- 
tions of the earth, which once in that state become 
distinct and different bodies from the still unap- 
propriated exhalations, and cease to be subservient 
to al the laws which regulate them, as they cease 
to — some of their functions. 

louds, then, in a very great measure cease to 
produce colour, though the little which they do 
uce occurs in the same order as that ting 
exhalations, and not in the 


! 


m accumula 
prismatic order. e lights transmitted through 
their first densities faintly yellowish in- 
stead of brilliant yellow, 


vty 

densities faint red; while those ties which 
have become sufficient to preclude the transmis- 
sion of light assume grey, blue being excluded 
from the augmentation process, but overlaid upon 
the by reflection from the blue space, its oc- 


neu 
which it operates, and by that amount 
of which may rise complimentarily to so 
much colour, 
Cloud is again separated in character from un- 
determined exhalations, by being more ue. 
Thus an amount of e tion of ex- 
cluding as much of the sun’s as would a 
range of cirrus—the ~——s leary vonmeed 
thinnest and lightest of all the cloud 
would become an intensely brilliant yellow, while 





The cloud D, under these circumstances, will 
not appear of its own colour, but of that colour 
resulting to it from being viewed through the 
lighted and coloured space included between A 

G. And taking Fig. 2 as a horizontal section, 
with A the sun, B the spectator, and E the cloud, 
it will be coloured from the left-side rays which 
pass through the space B C D. 

This you may say may be all very true; but 
that which proves the cloud to be coloured by the 
lighted exhalations does not disprove that the 


themselves ; and you may imagine that, the exha- 
lations away, the ame Ghsaamene would occur 
se the agency of the cloud itself. 

I will presuppose this to be your opinion, and 
which, I think, may be at once dissipated; as I 
am certain it will be ultimately, by a constant and 
scrupulous observance of what is constantly g 
on in the heavens round you, a source of 
ing amusement and delight, and to men in our 
position, and with our pursuits, of certain improve- 
ment. 

The t difficulty of dealing with the subject 
now before us is, that what we commonly call the 
sky is made up of more elements than one, and 
that independently of their very varied states. 

There is first the earth’s atmosphere, varied by 
all that is constantly working in and below it in 
the cloud region. 

Then the earth’s exhalations and numerous 
— oe by beautifying —) po 
je to it, partially or com ve 
cenmenent clouds themselves. . si r 

The appearances of our sky are generally made 
up of the results of all those causes combined, 
and quite apart from the rare instances in which 
one or the other may so predominate—for they 
are never quite unmixed—as to enable one to ex- 
amine them ones. . I feel some difficulty in 
restraining myself wi those bounds the limits 
of which contain only that which is distinct and 
understandable 


It is necessary to take the subject up by piece- 
mea inorder wo theroughly understand it there 
fore let us firstly get without or beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere into space. 

As this is the clearest and most transparent 
state that is possible for our to com- 
prehend, it will be easy, under a knowledge of 
some circumstances connected with space, to de- 
termine it to be black. Travellers and scientific 


men have universally stated, that from great alti- 
tudes the sky loses the vivacity or lightness of its 
blue, for all must be what we call blue sky above 


the cloud region, and that, in alti- 
tude attained, it Conseen tein toe ae 


they must then have still an 
mmense extent of atmosphere, say more 

forty-five miles. At any rate space itself (when 
we take into that we can see 

in it, in spite of the obstruction of our own e 
sphere, which, from our. want of 
power to them, may be called astro- 
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sae ee sc tis wemoupere, proves ast vuch 
tive of proves suc 

refractive power is a very one, and unequal 
to Re es oe Oe a peg eA 

com vely passive blue rays, 

are; and red to Us own course. 
It me that even 
a great difficulty still on hand. 


rode Boge | 


—) ay comparatively orange.coloured light 


fat the 
nion: I wish more scientific would, and wit 


33 
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rage ei my precision than is a me so = 
ovsel ery: opinions quo n the 
coqumenseebent of this letter. 


spheric lens were] our earth a — 
a0 6 by a ite principle, an 
that it fe iteelf @ s nedy Stkromedsing ium. 
Iams hened in this opinion (that regard- 
ing the production of a blue space) by the cir- 
cumstance that a comparatively similar result can 
be otained with the limited materials of our pa- 
lette; while the deficiencies in the experiment 


may very readily be accoanted for by the circum- 
stance that Nature has infinitely er powers to 
work with. 


Try it in this manner yourself, and I think your 
own opinion, if now contrary, — be somewhat 
refracted by the experiment in the direction of 
my own. 

We find in painting, that dark transparent co- 
lours glazed over light ue ones produce a 
tone warmer than themselves; and that, on the 
contrary, light opaque colours driven thinly over 
dark and tr t ones uce tints colder— 
that is, blaer—than themselves. Thas alight tint 
of umber and white, which is a warm grey, driven 
over bitumen at a considerable depth, becomes 
biaish. A very natural inference would be toa 
_ unsequainted with such results, that white 

yen thinly over so rich a as bitumen 
would merely lighten the ow in it, but, on the 
contrary, it aces a much bluer tint than re- 
sults from the umber and white. 

Glaze, therefore, a panel which has been pre- 
ite 

applications it 
deep in colour as the 


viously prepared of a pure and brilliant 
ig A until : 
shall become as sm 


re 


we 
ge 
Tie 


i 
t 








may be still made lighter ~ addition 
white. In order to in 

become darker, until by 
and depth, you leave the confines of y 
enter those of orange. Pursuing the same 
—the gradual and strict course of colour by aug- 
mentation—and avoiding grey in the , you 
can by no ibility arrive at an else but 
red; and this is t Nature does in accumu- 
lating her colour in the evening sky; and indeed 
in the day sky up to that point of red of whieh it 
is only susceptible—a very slight one, and that in 
its tertiary state (russet in ex attenuation). 

The nert diagram, Fig. 3, independently of 
correctness or incorreetness of those opinions 
(which must be left for the more learned in the 
science of dioptries to determine), will ex in 
some manner the circumstances under which this 
particular state of colour occurg. 

Let | be a segment of the earth in vertical sec- 
tion, and 2 the height of the earth’s atmosphere 
(forty-nine ewe 3 surrounding the earth, the 
situation of the cloud region varying between one 
and two miles in height, and in this country per- 
— seldom rising above one mile. 

ou will see at once that this line, which rather 
r sents five miles than one, is too narrow 
in which to mark off any distances except in the 
line of the earth’s surface. 

We will, therefore, drop it at onee, and appro- 
priate the whole of the atmospherie bounds for 
the cloud region. 

The quantities by this license will be necessaril 
all fictitious, as well as the proportions, and will 
leave the results destitute of some of those great 
differences which would oceur in the actual mea- 
surements ; for instance, taking the earth’s atmo- 
sphere of forty-nine miles instead of the cloud 
region of one; the difference between a line drawn 

eT ee Bane a earth, and one a 

orizontally until touc the upper extremity 
the atmosphere, would hee red 1m each other a 
proportion of one to about thirteen, in “round 
numbers”; whereas two lines in the same direc- 
tions, and having the same relations to our cloud 
r of one mile, would have a proportionally 
wider difference ; Pa pode as a matter of 
course, present to the mind a s proof of 
the circumstances resulting from di ces in 

roportions; but there still remains sufficient 
rom which to come to comparatively correct con- 
clusions. 

The space then between 2 and 3 will be our 
= region, and the area of the earth's exhala- 
tions. 

Our first business shall be with this region it- 
= _ the exhalations, quite independently of 

ouds. 

A spectator standi 

m, where some = 
, 


at the centre of the dia- 


py wa the zenith, or any point between that 
5—supposing the sun to be at either poi 
would not be | 


rays, before ing the spectator, would have 
travelled th one mile, and im the second (5) 
a mile and a half, of colouring media only; a 
space—e rare instances of 


xcept in very 
ere—ineapable of accumulating 


yee = 
recia! tity of colour. This 

Bde ro Ky colour point (5) lies 
We now take a wide and place the 
sun, on his downward the distance 
tween this and the horizon, 67 deg. 30 















yellow, semi-transparent and super- 
dl blue ee would Fa a grecuah tone 

0 sun ij ill retaining 
its Bk all mv - 
Pty — lace the sun at 

n the last tand the horizon, and 
45 min. from the zenith. It would now ken’; 
travel nearly five miles through colouring media 
im reac the Sow: 
This part of sky A 
decided though not a i yellow, while the sun 
itself would be slightly tinged, and ver slightly 
so, with the same colour; and this yellow over- 
laid upon blue space would be sufficient to nearly 
obliterate the blue, and render it yellow, slightly 
os with green. 5 m 
ing the sun at 8 (half the remaining di 

tance between 7 and the horizon) would site bs 
rays a distance of nearly seven miles of darkening 
and consequently colouring media to pass, before 
arriving at the spectator; and they would here 
assume the colour of orange, while the sun itself 
still resisting change, from its active or positive 
influence, would refuse more eolour than light 
yellow.* J. B. Pynz, 


an 


OBITUARY. 


7, half way be- 


would now present a 


ANDREW ROBERTSON. 


Wir the brief notice we offer of this 
— ight be" a late, a a later 
peri t be too y to intru on 
nd of ines who ant heh to toueat heplenn 
worth. 

The excellent A. Robertson, w 


as the father of miniature ia 
was a native of Aberdeen. His father was deci 
in his sphere ; and 


maker—a man respected 
to him he wun falictood for an early taste for Art 
of a character beyond what he was accustomed to 


see at home, as also for that sound religious 
ciple by which throughout life he was ac 
In the year 1800 he walked up to London, where 
his characterand talentrapidly acquired for him con- 
ro = vat Pp the oral the notice 
of West, the ent Academy 
who was so convinced of the merit of ’ 
miniature painter as to consider him capable of 
raising the reputation of that branch of the Art, and 
resolved that upon his part no aid should be want- 
ing, and engaged him to undertake that 
remarkable portrait of himself which is so well re- 
membered as the foundation of the im 
of a , which hasnow 
to a degree of excellence far beyond the quality of 
the same department of Art in any other country. 
in Preciicat showed unctamplod peseact, Th 
an lent showed un ce. 
wt techous relieved 


of Geo 
Ro , where Robertson, desirous of 
Neg te , had placed himself advan- 
usly at the window of the staircase; but, 
by of ladies equally 


Coe ween 


It must, however, be 
achieve that ition 
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ous 
merit of the establishment the 

oS a he was most active in the 
romotion of the interests and influence of the 
Boo Church, having, with others, invited the 
pular preacher, Rev. Ed to 

frm a congregation in London, The D of 


P ; ; 
attention of his Royal Highness to the Artists 
General Benevolent Institution—the establish- 
ment of which had already been formed by Robert- 
| som, together with the late excellent Mr. me 
__ and other members of the Royal Academy. For 
| welfare of this valuable Institution Mr. 
| continued to a_i — unabated zeal 
| during thirty years . 
The only portrait that we believe exists of An- 
| drew Robertson is in the possession of Sir W. 
| Ross, R.A. Itis a chalk drawing by Sir W, Ross, 
in which his features and ane expression are 
preserved with admirable fidelity.* 

There is little that is eventful in the life of an 
| artist whose history is his works; but, besides 
his professional labours, there is to be 
| of Andrew Rebertson a long catalogue eh ay 
and private acts of benevolence, which divide his 
life as it were into two—that of the artist and 
| that of the phi ist. His is certainly one 
of those which, in the hi mg By miniature paint- 
| ing in this country, should be dwelt upon and at 
a length for which, however important the subject, 
pg a aap for to him, by all his succes- 
sors in the department which he professed, is 
conceded the consideration due to the 
father of the English miniature sehool. 

He was universally and deservedly beloved in 
private life—~and few men of his time have died 
more sincerely lamented. 

A. ANDREAR, 

Who died at Hanover, January 5, in the present 
year, was both an arc and an archi 

painter, as whieh latter sans tohave 
more particularly dis i hi , having ac- 
quired the reputation of being the most talented 
among his coun’ im that branchof art. Far- 
ther than this we met with no iculars 

tive to him, for in Nagler’s ‘‘ K -Lexicon”’ he 
is merely named, without mention being made of 
lara either as a painter or am archi- 

PC 

KARL WILHELM WACH, 


Professor of the A: at Berlin, who died 
on the 24th of last November, of nervous fever, 
terminating in inflammation of the brain, distin- 
guished himself by his ability both in hostorical 
and portrait painting, and was one of those reformers 
whose works have contributed to establish the 
Ewe eae school. = was born —- 
in highly respecta’ paren . com- 
menced his studies in Art under hmer. 
Compared with the average productions of that 


superior talent; but his studies were i 
by the events of 1 which occasioned him to 
serve as an officer in Prussian militia. Even 
then, however, he did not entirely lay aside his 
pencil. After the peace he remained some 
time at Paris, studying the works of Art then ool- 
lected in en we next visited Italy, where 
he allied with Cornelius, Overbeck, Begas, 
W. Schadow, and others who have since become 
celebrities in German Art. On his return to Ber- 
lin, in 1819, he immediately rose into high credit and 
favour with the public, more especially as a portrait- 
om pre-eminent 








of colours and varnishes, and his labours 
jo have been attended by some yop 
r 
* Since this was written 
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experiments are not only allowa 
rious. On the opposite side of 
some of the new-built houses in 
those at its western end, are in 
taste that usual; besides that the whole d 
solidity from breadth in 
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of the “ Woods and Forests,” who ought to have 
exercised their 
tion of such a monstrosity as that 
matters worse, actually occupies the principal point 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


orders to Von Klenze, the ted archi to 
situated the Exhibition: 
Building. he Glypto and Pina ’ 
, the 

grand ent Greek style. The 
above t are at present the greatest 
ornaments of our , Or, more properly, of 

e new y wyee ol ues- 
tionably the of the ural 


glories of our age. the 

at the top of the Ludwig-strasse (Louis-street) 
called Ce Senpentine, © Te eee gare: it has 
risen to the peneinel pediment. whole will 
be mounted by a Bavaria on a quadriga 
flanked by four Victorias; the models of all of 
— were ¢ executed by Von W er, the celebrated 
sculptor Rome. are already 
sent to the Royal Foundsy. Von Gaertner is the 


architect of the gate. 

Vienwna.—The complaint of last year, concern- 
ing the exhibitions of modern , of the ab- 
sence of d historical subjects, is recurrin 
year, and, we d, be so for many years 
tocome, It is task of too man 
chiefly of ours, to work merely for a sale— 


enius. Few masters are actuated by high motives ; 
ey do not follow the dictates of Art, but the mere 
or os of necessity. 
saentae a th)'h Exhibition of ares | 
8 as not been distinguis 
aye first-rate contributions of living artists. 
Historical , a8 almost everywhere, is, if 
not al neglected, at least not full 
tised as it o ri ta br voseuns & Oe we 
have often alluded in the Art-Unton of last 


ear. OC rears character were—De K 
TRberha of Wurtem viewing 5; the a 
‘An Autumnal Woodlan 


Class,” Kleinenbroich. Genre paint- 
ings (not altogether abundant, but more numerous 
than any other kind) exhibited skill in invention 
Andre {residing in’ Howse), of Murrke Dahl, 

ne 

es = ted. ‘Dussel- 


» were 
contributed very little; nothing was to be 


uld by no be 
Peened ie hee tye ws Oe painting The 
genre i D5 mve sar dade B y 4 
e same 
od chads Bal dt foc be ; 
mentioned : their excellence is fully 
Pg yO " one) 
venia 
has just leted of 
cine yen ues ri 
uss 
the Pile om to Hceationreryiing a 
artist is certain of success. In him the love of 
Art equals the love of Nature; the more he in- 
pee ge lg pen y a 
of Art—Nature, the more 
admitted into the shrine of her mysteries. 
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centre of Germany.-—Our St gag ogee a 
ee (See Ant-Unton, June number, 
p. 161, under the head of Nurem ) has finally 
received the model of the statue of the Emperor 


Charles IV., by the i us Dresden artist 
Haehnei, fer cit Prague, to be cast in 
bronze. This piece of Art will be one of the most 


splendid monuments ex . The founder will, 
even in the execution of tie colossal figure, be 
true to his principle of making as little use as pos- 
sible of the chisel, for the purpose of minutely 
representing in the cast the original shape of the 
model, and of ing the natural colour of the 
metal. As the artist is working, as it were, for the 
tion of his reputation, the most splendid 

result is to be hoped. : 
Praous.—A number of admiring spectators 
have been attracted by the exhibition of a most 
ex te piece of sculpture representing St. Lud- 
mi andmother of St. Wenceslaw, King of 
Bohemia, executed in marble, by our very talented 
artist Emanuel Maz. The saint, says history, 
was, in consequence of the machinations of her 
daughter-in-law, strangled by means of her own 
veil, when she was kneeling in prayer at the 
altar. The artist has exhibited the moment when 
the dying saint, after the veil has been loosened, 
leaves the altar, the right hand, having dropped 
the cross, touching the floor ; her left arm hanging 
loosely down. he ducal mitre lies on the 
ground ; on the prayer-stool the prayer-book, to- 
gether with a palm twig. Heroic tranquillity and 
softness of the heart, and forgiveness, characterize 
the whole, which is of eminent beauty. 
FRANCE.—The Exposition of : 
Arte of Orleans has been as ) a6 possible ; 
the fifth part of the paintings haye been pur- 
chased.—The new Pope has commissioned adistin- 
guished painter to visit Paris and copy the portrait 
of Pope Pius VIL, by id.—M, Galimard, who 
ained a gold niedal at the last Salon, has given itto 
* sold for the benefit of the Society of Artists.— 
The Minister of the Interior has given to the Musée 
of Amiens a — in marble, by M. Desbeeufs, re- 
esenting ‘ The dian Angel.’—The Colossal 
Biephant to be removed, after having been near 
thirty years @ nuisance and e for millions 
of rate.—M. Pernod, who had orders from Louis 
Philippe to constructa tomb for the mortal remains 
of the ten Princes of the House of Lorraine, has re- 
ceived from thé E t of Austria a medal ; 
on one side is the ‘erdinand, on the other 


the Imperial ith the words “ Litteris et 
Artibus,” and d “ Recta Tueri.””—The 
Civil List have of ‘M. Raveras his ‘ Soul 


Saved from Purgatory,” and ordered of him ‘ St. 
Peter Preaching,’ for the Dijon Cathedral.—The 
King of Holland has t of M. Maille Saint 
Prix his painting of the ‘ Tle d’Etoiles.’ In visit- 
ing Holland this painter had an interview with his 
Majesty, and was most graciously received. On 


Amis des 


returning to his lodging he was agreeably surprised 
in finding a large e t box, addressed to 
him, containing the Cross of the Order of the Lion 


Neerlandais.— Castle of Pau, belonging to 
Louis Philippe, is being .—Steuben, the 
painter, is in Russia, where the Emperor has 
ordered him to decorate the Church of Isaac at St. 
eae ase | rag Waagen, the Director of the 
aaa lin, is in a eaint order * — the 
Frenc nters to sen tings to the Salon at 
Berlin, which opens in the beginning of September. 

M. Barthelemy Vignon, architect, has just died, 
at the pA 


85 years, after along and honourable 
career, ctcliere of MM. Eck and Durand are 
in full activity ; 

of animals 


they have just cast a bronze grou 

be F They have in hand ‘ pte 4 
wy he ;* Baron Larrey,’ and‘ King Rene,’ 
David d’ Angers.—By the intercession of Count 
oudetot, the cademy of Ghent has re- 
ceived from the French Government a collection 
of Ne eet on those belong- 
to the mie des Beaux Arts at Paris.— 

. J. Geefa had 


put to lottery his statue of 
‘ St. Philomane,” which bas been med by 
sculptor, at Brussels.—The mean- 
tee ae Se eatalater of the En- 
terior stouraged our artists, and e ti 
is talked of byseveral for Rome, Algiers, Atverice 


&c.—One of the painted glass windows of St. Vincent 
2 Paul has been shattered by a stone drown fen 





FRESCOES ww BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Tur four engravings on wood which oecupy the 
succeeding pages are copies COMPOSITIONS 
which have been executed in rresco, in Buck- 
ingham Palace, by Mr. H. J. Townsend, in 
accordance with the command of her Majesty. 
The subjects are Mornina, Noon, Eventna, 
and Niont; and perhaps all that can be repre- 
sented in engraving is here effected :* but, inas- 
much as these hig y poetical works are exe- 
cuted upon a gold ground, and are enhanced 
by other advantages which are not represent- 
able without colour, the chaste and beautiful 
effect of the productions can be but imperfectly 
understood. Each of these subjects is open to 
an endless diversity of treatment, but the com- 
ponents in this case are such as (fot any mea- 
sure of success) to require a high degre®of 
refined sentiment of the kind which at once 
establishes a unison between the mind of the 
poet and the painter—which, in ee consti- 
tutes the painter a poet; and with thi¢ quality 
Mr. Townsend must be eminently endowed to 

have produced works of a tone so elevated. 
We notice these works, emphatically dwel- 
ling upon their high merit, and not’the less 
especially that oy are among the first that, 
in compliance with “the new movement,” 
have been executed in this country. The or- 
naments of most of our “‘ show-palaces”’ have 
been the produce of mere decorators, in whose 
hands the cost has been by no means less 
than if competent artists had been employed. 
Whenever in such hands any approach to legi- 
timate Art has been —-, the utter inca- 
pacity of such professors been sufficiently 
manifest. English artists, with respect to 
magnificent decoration, have had no such 
friend as Mendelssohn Bartholdi—he who 
hel to their extensive fame, Schadow, Cor- 
nelius, Veit, and the other great professors of 
Art-Decorative in Germany; and yet how 
easy were it for some of the wealthy to admit 
of a few—to them inexpensive—experiments 
in valuable decoration, which might serve 
to show what might be done as a whole- 
some substitute for the tawdry ornament that 
has had such strong hold on public taste. 
It is proposed to enlarge Buckingham Pa- 
lace, insomuch as to render it a more com- 
modious residence for her Majesty; a new 
ball-room, we believe, is to be constructed, 
and necessarily many new apartments must be 
formed; and we believe that, as far as legiti- 
mate Art can be made available, it will be em- 
loyed, wherever it can consistently be brought 
orward, with that unquestionably good taste 
which his Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
has already shown in the ornamentation of the 
Garden Pavilion and in this place; here is 
assuredly an example worthy of the imitation 
of the great. It is most true that, with the 
taste of the many, rer compositions may not 
accord ; but the detailed ornamentation in the 
Pavilion is a beautiful example of what may 
be effected in styles admirably suited to Eng- 
lish tastes and habits. We have from time to 
time mentioned many of the churches, —_ 
and —_ which have been painted by cele- 
brated German artists in essentially thelr own 
manner—that is to say, the compositions were 
severely religious ; but it is by no means neces- 
that there should be no alternative. It is 





probable—nay, certain—that the celebrated 

German painters would not treat any other 
| than grave subjects ; and it may be reasonably 
| doubted of their success had they done so—at 

least of success of that kind with which they 
| are accustomed to triumph in their graver 
_essaye. We have abundant resource in our own 
| literature, and this has supplied the ornaments 
| © It is only just that we should express o 
see cee res ang 
| * Morning’ and ‘Night’ especially. oJ 








which are at once most con 

and truly elegant in ex We have even 
said, in tion to inions of 
the yes , and i ) t fresco 
is entirely technical, our ‘artists re. 


uire only the commission in 
thesticives in every way a8 tabl 
of other countries ; and»these 
Mr. Townsend sufficiently evidence 

We are unable to give a detailed description 
of the J gee ornamentation of this beautiful 
Hall, the direction of which was in the hands 
of Mr. L. Gruner, and is highly creditable to 
the talents of that gentleman. A few remarks 
on Be are, however, required. 

This Hall, then, is the portion of the Palace 
which can the “grand staircase” leadi 
from the,Great Hall to the Throne-room 
other important saloons,’ The construction of 
the place remains much the same as before, but 
the decoration is im most respects entirely new. 
A cupola, consisting of ‘ornamented ground 


uctions of 
the fact. 


_glass, surmounts the whole, resting on a 


ded cornice, under which, in spandrils, at the 
our angles of the structure, are painted Mr. 
Townsend's frescoes of the four quarters of the 
day—elsewhere described. Thespandrils sreen- 
closed by wreaths of fruit and flowers, designed 
and painted in oil by Mr. Murdoch and Mr. 
Denby, of the School of Design. The various 
reliefs, a the designs of Stothard, 
others new, and in the upper segments of 
the Hall, are either relieved on deep grounds 
of ultramarine, or are surrounded by apparent! 
marble panelling. Then succeeds a row of fall. 
length portraits, in oil, of members of the Royal 
Family, by eminent artists, let into the wall, 


and flanked at each corner by colossal’ bronze 
statues bearing congre lamps. Along the 
side of the staircase, w is of white marble, 


partially covered by the richest carpets, there 
runs a beautifully-min frieze, gilt on a 
blue ground, and restingon a base of marble 
imitation by Mr. Moxon, executed with such 
exquisite — the page —_ bn 
parency, —everything but reauty— 
of mails antes. Add to this, seal seals 
columns, an elegant balustrade, &c., and the 
consequence is a coup d’@il, where a better idea 
of a palace interior is raised than in any other 
portion we have seen of the present structure. 
Mr. Townsend's frescoes, which we now pro- 
ceed to notice, are about nine feet by five; and 
the four occupied him six weeks. He was 


u 

1, the eye lights on 
which ae eis is given 
print. Of the drawing it 
speak: the grand 


yields to that of ‘ Night 3 
a ree Gp) pray to view these 
oubts e 
to paint freseo would be dissipated, ol se 
beneficial impulse would be given to this 
style of ornament. 


pect 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
No. XV. 


—_ 


THR COLLECTION OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
NORTH WICK, 


Thirlestane House, Cheltenham. 


Cwe.TeNHaAM has been for some years distin- 
wished as the favourite abode of numerous 

wealthy families, and the resort of others see 

the renovation of health, by the use of its miner: 

waters. It has thus grown into a place of great 

extent and consequence, and become remarkable 

for the number of elegant buildings it contains. 

Beyond all others in the magnitude of its scale 
is Thirlestane House, situated just at the extre- 
mity of the town, on the road to Bath. Enclosed 
in a moderately-sized garden, it presents a fagade 
of wasinenl extent, haying in the centre a 
superb portico, supported by four Ionic columns, 
in which the order is more effectively treated, than 
usual in the employment of this style. 

The interior — a continuous range of 
apartments, nearly three hundred feet in = om $ 
of which one suite offers a vista of two hun 
and ten feet, comprising the Gallery, Ante Room, 
Drawing Room, Saloon, and Dining Room. These 
apartments are lofty, and of admirable pi 
tions; the gallery being eighty feet long, twenty- 
six feet wide, and thirty feet high. “The walls are 
hung with a superb crimson colour, which is also 
continued in the curtains, and the satin cushions 
of the couches and chairs, constitutifig the furni- 
ture. The doors, door frames, window ye 
and all the timber work are painted in imitation 
of a delicate bird’s-eye lewood, to which the 
varied and gorgeous hues of the crowd of pictures, 
in their dazzling gilt frames, add a splendour truly 
palatial to the coup d’ail. 

Of the collection of pictures herein displayed, 
the catalogue we give may afford an idea—that 
is to say, of their great number; but it would re- 
quire a voluminous work to do justice to their fine 
quality, and infinite variety. Not only do they em- 
brace the great masters of the foreign schools 
when the highest perfection was attained, but 
there is a numerous series of the works of the 
early painters, usually designated by the term 
an . These pictures, in spite of their formal 
draperies, angular contours, and gilded ornaments, 
are highly interesting and instructive. The por- 
traits in the collection are exceedingly fine, and 
comprise a profusion of the rarest works of Van- 
dyke, Titian, Velasquez, Holbein, and other cele- 
brated masters, who have transmitted to posterity 
the lineaments of the great spirits of their age. 

But we turn to a more gratifying feature of this 
assemblage, and that is the number of fine pic- 
tures it contains of the English school. Although 
we bow to the superior inspiration of Italian Art, 
and can enthusiastically admire the rigid truth 
and finish of the Dutch school, we are so “ na- 
tional” in love for our own artists, that our 

sag > is omens is viewing the works of 

son, Reynolds, Maclise, Danby, Bonington, 
Mulready, Roberts, and many others, placed by 
the side of the ancients, and worthil competing 
for the homage due to excellence, Nor is there 
less of honour and respectful admiration due to 
the illustrious nobleman, who has devoted a long 
life, and a splendid fortune to the service of the 
Fine Arts. Not only does he derive a personal 
gratification from the high mental luxuries with 
which he is surrounded, but he imparts to others 
less fortunately circumstanced, the same enjoy- 
ment with the most perfect liberality. The Gal- 
leries of Thirlestane are nearly as free to the 
inhabitants and visitors of Cheltenham, as our 
National Gallery is to the ae of the Me- 
tropolis. Upon this topic, and others appertain- 
ing to it, we shall have some remarks to offer 
before we close our report of this extensive and 
y magnificent collection—a collection second 

to none in Great Britain for extent and value. 
Our notice must necessarily occu y much space: 
it will be, however, space well employed ; although 
it will be utterly impossible for us to do more than 
=e the works assembled in the Gallery and 
¢ principal apartments of the mansion ; the bed- 
chambers and passages are full of pictures that 
would make wealthy any moderate collection. 


we 
yeas by. shall be compelled, for the most part, to 


~~ 


THE GALLERY (EAST END). 
of the Virgin.’ This 
honneur 


It is a composition of several figures 
hest skill ~ pee a 
e power 0! ) " 
mong in white satin 
t or a 

Po meneae 


P. P. Rusens. 
capital picture fills the 


treated with the 


highly ornamented, an 

court attire. Although Ru 
tempt at the sublimer expressions of another 
school, he has succeeded in this fine work to the 
fullest extent of his miraculous command of the 


‘The Lake of Nemi 
Diane), with the Episode of Diana 
The companion. 
Roma—Story of Diana and Acton.’ 
the productions of this great artist are admired, 
it is here only the extent of his powers are dis- 
F pair of pictures combine all the 
est qualities of Art in landscape painting. 
The subjects are treated with the most refined 
elegance, the aérial tints are of the utmost purity 
‘and truth, and a delicious atmosphere appears to 
The figures and 
st classical conception, and 
pair of landseapes among 
| the finest creations of Art that have ever been 
produced. They at once place the Englisk school 
} oma level in this department, with that of Claude, 
the Poussins, and Domenichino. 
‘ Fishing-boats in a Gale.’ | 
‘Dutch Boats on a River.’ 
‘ Portrait of the Doge Vendramini.’ 
The companion. ‘Portrait of the Doge’s 


render this remarkable 


‘ Portrait of Peter the Great.’ 
‘The Three Generations, repre- 
rete an elderly and middie-aged female, and 


‘ Portrait of Cardinal Fleury.’ 
‘ Portrait of a Duchess of Burgundy.’ 
‘Portrait of Thomas Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery,’ whole- 
costume of Lord 
in mezzotint by J. Smith. 

... ‘Chevalier d’Urfé habited as a Knight of 
Malta.’ Honoré d’Urfé was author of the ‘‘ Roman 


igh Admiral, It is engraved 


‘ Vitellius, one of the Series of the 


fragilita della Vita 
Umana.’ We cannot do better than quote Lady 
Morgan’s account of this s 
cture from her 
”:—“It represents a beautiful girl seated 
on a glass globe: her brow was crowned with 
flowers, the fairest and the frailest; her arms 
ed by a lovely infant, which she appeared to 
caress, while its twin brother, cradled at her feet, 
was occupied in blowing bubbles from a tube; a 
child somewhat older was mischievously employed 
in setting fire to a wreath of flax twined round 


up of blooming th 


im figure of 
e follo pl. mol t= Con- 


SALVATOR Rosa. 


indle; above this 
happy infancy, 


a: 


. Virgin, Child, and Saint.’ 

Rarragtie. ‘V , Child, and St. John.’ 
Painted in his second manner. The heads indi- 
cate a pure and primeval simplicity. 

Trrtan, ‘ Vespasian, one of the Series of the 
Cesars.’ 

Grorneionr. ‘A Musical Party,’ composed of 
a young man playing on a musical instrument, and 
two , all seated on the ground, in a land- 
scape adorned with oper and alake. If ever 


the perfect idea of the NS ake perce 
isin this production : the elegant repose, 
the lovely pasto pee st the females, the grace 
of the male figure, all imbued in the most magical 
tone of colour, contribute to the creation of an 
inspiration of Art, trul enchanting.* 
. CARACCI. t’s Charge to St. Peter.’ 

A large and noble gallery os 

Fra Bartotomeo. ‘The, Virgin, Child, and 
St. John.” 

Manner of Scutpons. ‘ ney Family ’ (oval). 

Backuvysen. ‘ Breeze, with Shipping. 

Grover. Large apelin ae ‘ View of Ulswater.’ 


N. Povsstn, ‘Apollo and Daphne,’ a very 
elegant com of his best and manner ; 
from the collection of Lord nek. 

Rarrakiie. ‘ Portrait of ke d’ Urbino,’ 


This re tationof Raffaelle’s early patron 
may rank as an exception Sir J, Reynolds’s remark, 
that he was not the same mani easel pictures, 
that he was in his larger is. It isa work of 
pen patron of merit, eer dignity, Brace, 
ex on, pro’ ends every other 

2 his Bande 


portrait existing 
A. Manrecna. ‘AT phal Procession.’ 
P. WovuwermMans. ‘ Miseries of War.’ 


From the collection of Van Lanker, of Antwerp. 
A splendid and varied composition of numerous 
figures and ay, » disp ying the sufferings in the 
Low Countries during the réign of Philip II. of 
Spain, All the miseries attendant on war and 


are forcibly pt ed, with a fine feeling 
sentiment; while, in tion, it is one of the 
most conceal e of the best period of the 


master. 
Rarrag.te. ‘The Vir Child, and St. John.’ 
Conneciuiano, ‘The and Child—an 


. P. Reunens. ‘The Four Doctors of the 
Church.’ Engraved by Galle, One of his usual 
grand gallery performances, — 

Garorato. ‘The Holy F se 
A. Carnacer. ‘Dead Christ and the Marys.’ 
Guiover. ‘ View of Ulswater.’ 
Master hehe s oe or SterpHanvs of Cologne. 


* The Vision of St. ,’ by a painter some 

times called William, and sometimes hanus. 

This ue work may be considered the most 
in the collection, a 


curious & pro- 
duction of the fourteenth century, in the finest 

of preservation. It is exquisitely and elabo- 
rately finished, with all the care and precision of 
pe rn eal =” wean Aherrerd 


the pure 
ere . The ter was 
a contemporary of Van a. 

0 


ycks 


saints of ng many other royal and illus- 
St. Toles tha biortah’ tea Macere the Macesbees 
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patient 

bestowed on the minutest portion: entire 
~~ &-. is felt at the pure execution and the 
extraordinary lustre of its colour at the present 
time 


Gowzates. ‘A Group of Family Portraits.” — 

Gasran pe Craver. ‘Dance of Nymphs. 
From the Lebrun Gallery. 

Grenctne, ‘St. John.’ 

Fea Barrotomeo. ‘Bishop Biaize . 
John and 8t. Augustin ;’ whole-length figures. 

Camacertt. * View on a Canal in Venice. 


A. Dew Santo. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman 
habited in black.’ 
Seaenoterro. ‘St. Jerome awakened by an 


lL’ There is an etching by the artist of this 
sub. 


J. Jonpazws. ‘The Triumph of Silenus.” A 
composition of man , 

C. Du Jagprn. composition of two figures 
and a white horse ; an excellent picture of its kind. 

Gvenrcino. ‘St. Jerome in the Desert awakened 
i an Angel sounding a Trumpet.’ This small 
picture is of the finest quality of the master, and 
was a distinguished ornament of the famed Orleans 


Gallery. 
P. e. Reopens, ‘Portrait of the Emperor 


Charles V.,’ treated allegorically ; life-size and 
haif-length. 
Porpenonz., ‘ Venus Crouching, and Cupid.’ 
C. Manartt. ‘Portrait of Pope Clement XI.’ 
P. Veronrsr. ‘ Idem of a Gentleman.’ 
Vetasauez. ‘Idem of Pope Innocent X.’ 
Van Os. A pair of exquisite fruit and flower 
pieces of extreme finish, by this painter. 
Genanp Dov. ‘ Portrait of Dr. Harvey,’ life 


size, It is certainly a rarity to find a head painted 
by Gerard Dou of natural size, as our notions 
his works are always associated with minute 
elaboration ; but here we have this very faculty 
carried out on a full scale, in an astonishing 
There is no mistaking the finished pen- 
the tone of colour, and the harmonious 
which distinguish this rare painter's 


ti 


ng 


works. 
WEST SIDE. 


P. P. Rupews. ‘The J ent of Paris,’ 
similar in size and subject to the one in the Na- 
tional Gallery, but with some variations from 
that well-known picture, 

Gutpo. ‘The Penitent 


in the islands of Java and Sumatra.* Inde t 
pale apm; oapromremgean Ya eee 4 ape a fine 
. work of the master, and of 


‘Portrait of Saline Casti- 


Gionaiown. * Warrior after a Combat.’ 
P. P. Rupes, 


PARMBEGIANO. 
2 ’ 





. 
i 
i 
sz 
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instituting any com 1 with the grand chef 
d’wuvre in the gallary of Sir R. Peel, we can > | 
that the picture we are describing, possesses 

the usual glow and facility of the great painter’s 


cil. 


N. Bencuem. ‘Rural Felicity,’ a ~—4—~ 
Arcadian scene, fully justifyi Ys title, by re- 
presenting the innocent, sportive te of 


shepherds and shepherdesses surro 
flocks. There is a tradition that this superb 
picture, of unusual size, was painted in competi- 
tion with Both, for a premium offered by Vander- 
hulk, Burgomaster of Dort, beyond the price 
paid for the respective performances. It is 
recorded that, being equally s 

enerous patron prono a j t as 
| caret to himself, as it was creditable to the 
competing artists: that, ‘‘ as both had reached per- 
Section, both were entitled to the premium.” 


NORTH SIDE. 


Verasauez. Whol 
John of Austria, Son of Phi 
presented in a i t dress; an 
encampment is in the distance. It is rich and 
brilliant in colour, rivalling Titian in his greatest 
excellence, and, according to Mengs, greatly sur- 
passing him “dans |’intelligence du clair’oscur, 
et dans la perspective aérienne.”’ 

8. A. Hart, R.A. ‘The Quarrel ot Wolsey 
and Buckingham,’ a large historical composition. 
It is the most important work of our living painter, 
who is here put to a severe test by being placed 
in juxtaposition with the great masters of an- 
tiquity. However, it bears up respectably, and is 
is by no means overwhelmed by its illustrious 
neighbours. 

urpo. ‘Lucretia.’ We have before com- 
mented on the peculiar grace and feeling with 
which this artist treated subjects of this class, 
and of which the present example is not deficient. 

Gvuencino. ‘Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria,’ half-length. It is a capital picture, and 
came from the collection of the late Sir Simon 
Clarke. 

CarRto Dotce. St. John Wri the Revela- 
tion,’ from the same collection. It is hardly 

ssible to find words adequate to convey any 
idea of this sublime emanation of mind. It is 
filled with the purest poetry of the soul, and 
breathes the most fervent piety. High Art has 
never gone beyond this divine head; the con- 
templation of which is enough to convert the most 
contemptible of scoffers, into the most devout of 
Christians. 

GanoraLo. ‘The Stoning of Stephen,’ a large 
historical composition from the bi Palace, at 


Genoa. 
‘The Children with the Horn- 


gee 


‘ Portrait of Don 
ip IV.’ He is re- 
mili 


ScHIDONE. 
book,’ formerly in the Royal Palace of Capo di 
Monte, at Naples. Few pictures of the Italian 
school have ever been more popular in England 
than this. It is universally known by the fine 
engraving of Sir Robert Strange, when it adorned 
the Palace at Naples. The inscription on the 
print, of “ Imprimis venerare Deos,” declares that 
the first feeling to be inculcated in the infant 
wind, is the worship of the Deity.* 

H. and I. Vaw Eycx. ‘The Adoration of the 
Three Kings.’ The principal is the portrait of 
Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, who wears the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, of which he was the 
founder: the portraits of the brothers, Hubert and 
Ian, are seen through the opening of a window- 
casement. Independent of the great importance 
of this picture by the reputed inventors or founders 


* In the early part of the year 1799, Lord Northwick ac- 
companied Captain Hallowell (afterwards Sir Benjamin 
Hallowell) as his guest in the ship Swiftsure, of which 
he was the commander, Palermo to Naples. It was 
os pms of great interest and excitement. The 
Fre army had shortly before evacuated Naples to 
make head against the Russians, lea: a few only of 
their regular troops, with some of the Neapolitan r . 
in pososemien of the three strong forts of Naples, whilst 
an —_ squadron was riding at anchor in the bay, 
and Naples itself, respected as neutral ground, remained 
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= os ae fecoqeiy. 
n state o irs, when his Lordship was oy | 
a cal (a Neapolitan cab) down the aa Strada 
Toledo, in company with Ed O’Brien, then 
first-lieutenant of the Swiftsure, observed this pic- 
ture hanging within the doorwa of a mean-looking 
house. On ting from their to examine it more 
"s well-kno 


closely, they at once i 
picture, and concluded it recently —_“ stolen from 





the Royal Palace of Capo di Monte, In the same place 








of the art of using colours with oil medi 
admirable as an le of state of the 4. 
at so early an epoch, the picture being in 
most complete condition of preservation, 
works “. oe brothers are extremely rare in 
great collections. Their most important picture 
is ‘The Worship of the Paschal Lamb, ie the 
Church of St. Bavon, at Ghent, for which sove. 
reigns have repeatedly offered (so tradition says) 


\ gold coin, as the 
wong Philip IL., being unatie 
t, gave Michel Coxie 2600 ducats to make 
him acopy. On the volets of the picture above 
named, at Ghent, there is represented Philip le 
Bon on horseback, and the courtiers the 
painters have introduced their own portraits. These 
repetitions, on comparison, leave no questi 

doubt of the authenticity of the capital work in 


this co 
8. DEL Propo. A picture entitled ‘ Lovers’ 


Quarrels, small whole lengths of Raffaelle 
and the omen Lag . 
Ve tasquez. ‘ Lot and his Daughters.’ A mas- 
toni ng ager +o 
- DEL Sarto. ‘The Virgin, Child, and 
John.’ A truly fine picture. = 
N. Bercuem. ‘ g Cavalier on a white Horse 


talking to a Peasant.’ A brilliant of the 
master, which has been engraved. ih 


P. Potrer. ‘Cows in a Meadow, with a Milk- 
maid.’ A icture with sunny effect. 
8S. Resa. ‘Soldiers Dividing our Saviour’s 


Cloak.’ A capital picture, painted with wonderful 


force and character. 

W. Vanpevetpe. A small ‘Calm.’ This 
small picture offers the most aan and agree- 
able repose to the mind, after the exaltation created 
py diviner conceptions of the Italian school, 
which abound so profusely on the walls of this 
superb tty: PE. 

URILLO. e . ‘Jacob lacing 
the Speckled Wands before the Sheep of Laban. 
This important picture is one of the famous series 
from the St. Jago Palace of Madrid, formerly be- 
longing to the Marquis of Santiago. Another 
from the same series is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the uis of Westminster’s Gallery. 
Of their high " ity, connoisseurs have long 
been agr f late years, Murillo has been 
considered as holding p in the most exalted 
rank of Art. For purity of idea, a conception of 
form and expression not human, but ethereal, a 
simplicity of invention without any reference to 
the long-established ideas of classic design and 
arrangement, he is sublime without effort, and 
original without affectation. The picture here of 
Laban is treated with primitive simplicity; a tone 
of sweetness and tranquillity pervades every por- 
tion, and charms the spectator into a 
calmness of thought, and total forgetfulness of all 
mundane feelings. : 

W. Murreapy, R.A. ‘The Convalescent. 
This admirable work being now aoe for the 
Art-Union Society, it soon extensively 
known and apprecia ; 

D. Tenrers, Jun. ‘The Alchymist.’ F 
in he ealiesiem ofthe Sing < © , where 
has been coon hed by Cumberland: poe: = 
thence by Josep was su’ 

neatel ha tenets Lord Radstock. It is of the 
fost peated of the painter, and of his most facile 
execution, . 

T. Wenster, R.A. ‘The Breakfast.’ Nume- 
rous figures in the interior of a cottage. ee 


picture dly painted. 
‘ " "Gowe"in a landscape. 
A. VANDEVELDE. ‘ ‘ina 
A. Cuxr. ‘Horses held by a Youth.’ Bril- 
liant and luminous—a ot transcript of Nature. 
CorreEGio. ‘ a amily and St. Francis. 
Bassan. ‘The Nativity. 
was an elegant Etruscan vase, which was 


have been ered from one of the 
Both these o' of Art were obtained of 
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Vinct. ‘The Penitent Magdalen.’ The 
re beautifully told. She is divested of all or- 
nament, excepting the golden tresses of her hair 
with which modestly endeavours to conceal 
her graceful form. The correctness of outline 
and rotundity of feature are beyond > pe 
the hands and arms, the tapering tips of the fin- 
gers, are drawn with an accuracy and grace that 
are only acquired by a perfect knowledge of ana- 
tomy, La the powerful application of chiaroscuro, 
of which Leonardo was the earliest professor. His 
true pictnres are of extraordinary rarity. The 
Latin inscription on the picture says, *Melius 
est sperare in Jehova, quam confidere in prin- 

ipibus.”” 
Ca aarvagoro, ‘David with the Head of Golish.” 

Vevasevez. ‘Portrait of Don Luis de Haro 
on Horsehack.’ Unquestionably the finest and 
most important of the painter’s equestrian 
portraits out <. and only rivalled Aor 
of Philip IV. the Duc d’Olivarez in the Sala 
d’Audienga of the Royal Palace of Madrid. It is 
a fine lesson for our English painters, where por- 
traiture is so much in vogue. 

Se Raveena 
Numerous -length, an oO 
golden hues of the master. Many of the heads 
are considered to be its, among which there 
is a fine intellectual head on the left (nearly bald) 
which has been frequently represented in 
by Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. The 
Saviour is saying, “ He that is without sin let 
him cast the first stone,” and points to a large 
block immediately in front, which it would be a 
physical impossibility to lift. 

Temas ‘The Magdalen in the Desert.’ This 
universally-admired picture unites all those rare 
and qualities me ennetonte, Po egpenee 
in art of painting. It was one great 
ornaments of the ( cee Gallery. 

ipling, rather feraiaine, bua singularly graceful 
stripling, er feminine, but si y 

A. Cure. ‘A whole-length ortrait’ of the 
unfortunate Count d’Egmont.’ This picture shows 
the mastery Cuyp had acquired, beyond his cows 
and river banks. 

Rempranvt. ‘Tobitand the Angel.’ A pow- 
erful picture, quite in his ordinary, 
manner of treating sacred subjects, but redeemed 
by its felicitous execution. 

Guercino. ‘Samson with the Honeycomb.’ 
A beautiful composition of three life-sized figures, 
half-length, in the very best manner of the ° 
It was formerly in the grand saloon of the Colonna 
Palace at Rome, where it has always been admired 
as a capital performance. 

A number of elegantly-contrived sereens or 
easels. are placed on the floor, and contain some 
very fine pictures hereafter noticed. The 
is further adorned with bronze statues of the 
Venus and Meleager, vases of Faenza ware, por- 
celain vases, mosaic tables, enamels of Limoges, 
and other articles of refined taste and vértu. 

ON A SCREEN. 

Francta, ¢ in and Child.” 

G. Bexutt. ‘Holy Family, with Partridges.’ 

L. pa Viner. ‘ Virgin poe § Child.’ 

ON ANOTHER SCREEN. 

G. Povsstw, ‘Landscape,’ from the Straw- 
berry-hill Collection. . 

ApRIAN Van pe Vetpr. ‘Portrait of Him- 
self,’ life-size. 

8. Rosa. ‘Rocky Scene on Seashore.’ 

ia ON A SCREEN. 

A. CaRacet, ‘Apollo,’ fi icture 
Titian in the National | Gallery, saps * 

L. Caracer. ‘ Virgin, Child, and St. John,’ 

om ON A SMALL SCREEN, 

2. Nasu. ‘A Drawi i i 
his Daughters.’ wing of Milton dictating to 

or 3.8 ON A SCREEN. 

ir’. RE ‘ Fy 
ean? YNOLDS. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Barring- 


Va 
i pow honng Doez (pupil of Van Eyck). A pair 


tient. ‘Head of a Peasant, with a Basket,’ 


ON ANOTHER SCREEN. 
. Rosa, ‘ Head of a Man.’ 
ITIAN. ‘ Portrait of Pope Paul IV.’ 
Tivtorerro, ‘ The Doge Venieri.’ 





Sun. Dex Prompo, ‘The Descent from the 
Cross.’ An altar-piece, with volets, It was for- 
merly in the possession of Mr. Gilmore, and is 

ved. The composition is of the highest ex- 

ce, and the are drawn with a severe 
8 the influence of 

lo on all the works of this painter. 


THE ANTE-ROOM 


is a small circular apartment, from whence we 
deseend by a few steps into the Grand Gallery we 
have just described. In glass cases upon tables 
are ee a number of exquisite Joos yonora= 
engra’ ancient Greek coins medals 
of cussing sestty and beauty. The pictures 
are :— 


Houser. * Portrait of Henry VIII. 


* Portrait of Dante.’ 
Seay Queen of Scots.’ 
Fraser. ‘ brandt’s Studio.’ 


Rupens. ‘ Portrait of Mile. Lundens.’ 

D. Van Bosen. ‘ » Figures, and 
Cattle.’ 

VANDERHEYDEN. ‘Entrance to the City of 
eye om ’ from the collection of Van ‘ 
An irable example of a master, dis ished 
for minute execution of architectural i 

G. Poussin. ‘ Landscape, Buildings, and Fi- 

es.’ 
Tceniturno. * Perseus and Andromeda.’ 

A. Caracor. ‘A Man in a black cap.’ 

sas An Spunishoos be he Rally pain sd 

emanin costume, 
a an admirable work of Art. It has 9 attri- 
buted to Carlo Dolce. 

..+ ‘A Female Head.’ It is an ancient Greek 
oe , and was originally on the walls of Titus’ 

ths at Rome. 

Vanpyke. ‘Portrait of Justus Souterman.’ 
An admirable work. The painter made an etch- 

of this picture of his friend, and fellow-student. 
IORGIONE. ‘Head of Gaston de Foix,’ from 
the war eur. si tits , 

eee very fine portrait (unknown) of a gen- 
tleman with a red beard, wearing a ruff. 
on ‘Baptism of the Infant Christ by 

. John.’ 

R. P. Bonineton. ‘The Timber Waggon.’ 

Percy. ‘Landscape—Woody Scene.’ 

J. Born. ‘Landscape, a River and Bridge in 
as 8 distance.’ ; eu? 

EMBRANDT. ‘Portrait urgomaster 
Six.’ Idem. The companion, a lady, vo 
his wife. A splendid of pictures, of 
and light ; from the collection of Sir Simon Clarke. 

.«+ ‘Female Head.” Another ——_ of 
early Art, from the walls of Titus’ Baths at Rome. 
This and the com: are ancient frescoes, and 
probably painted by an early Greek artist. They 
were removed out of the ruins of Titus’ Baths, 
by the late Prince Poniatowski, from whose col- 
lection they were purchased by their present noble 
owner 


... ‘Portrait of Don Antonio de va.” 

Lvcas VAN LeypDEN. ‘Mary Magdalen’s Dance.’ 
A very remarkable composition of numerous 
gre occupied in the pleasures and jollities of 
catlen = portly meamts, Reaieemely: Gaeks tape 
leading a y fe ye pa- 
rently with the intention of a ae a 
rare print by the painter, who was If an en- 

yer, which bears the above title, and has also 
date of 1531, and the monogram L on a large 
stone, in nearly the centre of the print. 

JvuLio Romano. ‘Mount Parnassus.’ This is 
also a very in icture =) it contains a 
number of portraits contempora- 
ries. It is ona small scale, of nearly the same 
composition as the grand work w Julio Ro- 
mano painted in conjunction with Raffaelle, in 
Le Stanze del Vaticano, and has been engraved 
a, by Marc Antonio Raimondi, and latterly 
5, aoe and Raffaelle aan go 4 

. RUYSDAEL. 0 A ‘ 

N. Bexcuem. ‘Italian ” Ina rich 
mountainous country; a city, 
Perugia (the Thrasinene of the ancients), in the 
distance ; pencones are returning from market, 








mine it without at the of Art it 
amacer, ‘Head of a Man.’ 
Hoxpet. ‘ Portrait of a Lady in a ruff.’ 


F. Primaticoro. ‘ ——, with her Compani 
bee a escaping from the of Porsenna,’ It 
was long in of Jennings, 


.. + ‘Portrait of a Lady.’ 

Jan Mrev. ‘M ~enching oten tam dew.’ 

Tit1an. ‘ Venus ing.’ 

Tuvroretro. ‘Christ Bound.’ A capital pic- 
ture, and vigorously ted. 

J. Van BY. Mon and os 

es oi" with Temple, oonlight.’ 

W. Vanpevetps. ‘Sea Piece.’ ” 

GC. Caner. ‘Sleeping Nymphs 

. CRESPI, “" 
Horner. ‘ Portrait of tate. 


This pictare ts Roaeeiedien 
a 

entwined by a serpent se eee a in 
the front, and various in the middle 

ex a ea ase 
been a. t was ted in 
1650, for M. P. and has been uently 
in the and 
others. 


e 4 The Entombment.’ fe antique. 
° TADE, Cottages, 
Sir J. Reynoups, ‘ ‘with Flowers.’ 


A. Vanper Nuzr, ’A Village by Moonlight.’ 
eu ‘Village Scene, Peasants Wood, &e.’ 
Bassan. ‘ The Annunciation.’ , 

ee ‘ An Antique Head, with a black cap and 


figures admirably painted. 
ON A SCREEN. 
Hore Mary mernemaeef mene 
EIN. ‘ o 
i. n beautiful and - 
GuIrLanpaso. ‘ Virgin, and 4 
G. Nerescugr, ‘ p 
1 an miniature portrait of the 
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landscape form the background. This ital 
work of Art ie in the most ct preservation ; 
it was formerly y Mr. Gillow, who 
formed a very valuable collection of the Italian 
masters when they were more attainable, than they 
now are, It sesses all the peculiar graces of 
expression welch ane assurances < a 
works, and are so perfectly incapable of imitation, 
that the learned Scunelentur can never mistake 


his genuine performances. 
- _ St. John Preaching to the Mul- 


Baevousr. 
titude.’ 

Scutavonz. ‘Mars and Venus.’ . . 

Petizonino DA Mopena. ‘The Virgin in 
Glory, with Saints and Angels.’ It was formerly 

by Lady ee Flegeli 

Rarragtiz. ‘The Flageliation.’ A composi- 
tion of three figures, in a small picture, painted 
in his earliest manner. It came from the fine 
collection, of the late Henry Hope, Esq., of Caven- 


uare. 

De Wirt, ‘The Annunciation.’ 

Vatasauez. ‘ Boy with Pencil and Book.’ 

Lin OELBACH. ‘ Betting out for the Chase, 
many Figures and Horses at an Inn-door.’ This 
is a most perfect work, and nearly equal to 
Philip Wouwermans, So fine a picture of the 
master is rarely seen. F 

Vetasqvez. ‘Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain.’ 


ON ANOTHER SCREEN. 


G. Dov. ‘A Young Woman at a Window, 
holding a Pink she has just gathered.’ From the 
fine collection of the Duchess de Berri. 


D. Tentens. ‘A Boor, with Drinking Glass 
and a Mug.’ 

W. Mrents. ‘ Portrait of himself with a Pipe 
and Glass.’ Extremely brilliant and fresh in 


colour; unlike most of works, which have a 
somewhat vapid; tone it is worked with the most 
precious finish. 

P. Peravotro. ‘ The Virgin and Child,’ of a 
emall life size, seated on a throne, with St. Peter 
and 8t. Jerome standing on each side: a cardi- 
nal’s hat on the fi From the collection 
of the Duke of Lucca. We may fairly pause to 
admire this grand work yy the master of the divine 
Raffselle, and have no hesitation in saying it is 
the most interesting and important elucidation of 
the foundation of the great school of Italy, that 
ean be referred to in country. It merits the 
profound study of artists, who will here find the 
germ of that supreme excellence, which shortly 
after raised the Italian painters to the utmost 
perfection, that has ever been reached. 

Merav. ‘Lady in Red Corset Playing Music, 
and a Gentleman Coun Time.’ 

* Man wi 

A. Ostape. Four . 
and a Man Tuning a Violin.’ 

Jutto Romano. ‘The Birth of Jupiter.’ 
the Orleans Collection, and afte in that of 
Evard of Paris. This poms remarkable picture, 

well car the 


and of ul investigation. It 
combines in an ex poetical in. 
vention, founded on m ; and 

k Art. An en- 


is treated with the purity of 
chanted island is from the bosom of the 


ape th their urns com- 
~ B. shiner has’ sy nine a 

on 
of the chotaib spies amie ken 
struments, are their important mission 
as priests of ° of the figures in the 
picture is imbued with the severe deur 
of the best of Greek Art, and induces the 
idea that some of its purest models have furnished 
the outline. All these figures, if studied sepa- 
rately, exceeding delight, for the 








Vawpyxe. An enamel of the whole-length 

portraits of the Earls of Bedford and Bristol. 
FROM EARL SPENCER'S, AT ALTHORP. 
ON ANOTHER SMALL SCREEN. 

D. Tenrers. ‘Rustic Amusements, many 
figures.’ 

Sasso Ferraro. ‘ Virgin, with clasped hands, 
watching the infant Jesus asleep.’ 

ON A SMALL SCREEN 

are placed two pictures by Watteau in ancient 
carved French frames, decorated with the royal 
arms of France. The ra os of one is a lion 
hunt, with figures in Tartar habiliment; the other, 
‘Le Retour du Chasse, or Sportsmen Carousing.’ 
The last-named picture is one of Watteau’s happy 
and jovial subjects, and treated with the utmost 
facility of pencilling. There is an inscription on 
the frames, in old French, ping Oo were 

ainted en grand by Watteau, for King, at 
‘ontainebleau. 

ON A LARGER SCREEN. 


On one side six fine enamels after Raffaelle, 
Vandyke, Holbein, &c. On the other side :— 


Rarragtte. ‘Group of Four Genii and a 
Lamb.’ 

N. Beronem. ‘Landscape, Figures, and 
Cattle.’ 
4 D. Tenters. ‘Lady and Gentleman in a Gar- 

en.’ 

E. VerBorcknoven. ‘Ass and Sheep in a 
Stable.’ 

Rarragwie. ‘Portrait of a Lady’ (small size). 


FROM STRAWBERRY HILL. 


P. Porren. ‘A White Horse—Cavalier Re- 
posing.’ 

In this room there are, besides the pictures, 
some very fine antique bronzes, enamels of Limo- 
ges, and vases of Etruscan ware. 


SALOON, 


A. Kaurrman. ‘Cupid and the Graces.’ 

Atpano. ‘Apollo and Daphne,’ 

A. J, Wootmer. ‘ Lucy Ashton.’ 

VanpykeE. ‘ Portrait of Lord Carnarvon,’ temp. 
Charles I. 

Jan Steen. ‘Saying Grace.’ 

A. Caraccr. ‘Story of Polyphemus.’ 

..» ‘Portrait of Sir W. Godolphin.’ 

Hoearts. ‘ The Gamblers.’ 

Bonineton. ‘Coast Scene—Boys and Fish.’ 

A. KaurrmMan. ‘Cupid and Nymphs.’ 

Starke. ‘Cows in a Landscape.’ 

W. Mutier. ‘View of the Bay of Naples.’ 

F. R. Lex, R.A. ‘ View of Northwick Park.’ 

P ‘Woman and Children.’ 

GatnsBorovcnu. ‘ Horse Watering.’ 

D. Ronerts, R.A. ‘ Interior of Si. Jacques, 
oe. 

L, Vernorcknoven. ‘Sea Coast, with Boats.’ 
Gatnsporovenr. ‘Sketch for the Market Cart.’ 
D. Ropents, R.A. ‘Edward the Confessor’s 


Chapel,’ 
J. Witson. ‘Seashore at Low Water.’ 
W.Muvtier. ‘ View on the Nile.’ 
P. Veronese. ‘Allegory, with St. James.’ 
H. Guirren. ‘Interior of a Chapel.’ 
Hoipein. ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ 
che ae be, eg Reading.’ 
Brooxine. ‘The Whale Fishery.’ 


R. R. Retwacre, R.A. ‘Rocky Scene, with 


Torrent.’ 
Maas. ‘Dead Birds.’ 
A. Curr. ‘Cows in a Landscape.’ 


F. R. Luz, R.A. ‘Another View of Northwick 


ark. 

Maas. ‘Child, with Fawn and Dog.’ 
Camavacoro. ‘The Perplexed Student.’ 

A. Stoncx. ‘Shipping.’ 

Antotinez. ‘An antique Portrait in a red 


"k 
. Srormarp, R.A. ‘ Village Dance.’ 
Hossa. ‘Woody Scene, with Brook—Two 


Fi fis 4 
a ‘St. Mark’s Place.’ 


ON A LARGE SCREEN. 

A. Curr. ‘The Harvest Moon.’ In this 
ture Cuyp has exhibited the most perfect ado 
of vay ge with the moon just a 
light, ’ silvery clouds. At first g t 
appears like t picture of Vanderneer, 


a 
but, on approaching it, the cattle, trees, and ac- 








rrr. 


cessories, painted with the most solid i 
breadth, at once designate it to be a dus weead 


A. ar 
-Pousstn. ‘ Aclassical Compositi 
receiving Arms from Venus,’ ae 


On the chimney-pieces in this room 
four antique toetes hanks. are plaoed 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


Tittan. ‘Portrait of Henry Howard Earl o 
Surrey,’ magnificently attired. Noone who on 
this 5 mere if acquainted with the principles of 
the Venetian school, can for a moment ute 
the authenticity of the painter to whom it is at- 
tributed, nor that it is a very finely executed por- 
trait by his hand, The remarkable analogy of the 
form and features to the oo, representa- 
tion of Young Surrey, by Holbein, in Windsor 
Castle; and, still more so, to his portrait in the 
family residence of Arundel Castle, are s 
evidences of identity. The picture at ‘Arunddl 
Castle has also strong impress of the pencil of 
Titian ; and we may here add, that the heraldic 
bearings on this picture of the arms of England, 
quartered with those of Howard, are reputed to 
have been the immediate causes of the earl’s un- 
timely fate, and ruthless execution. He became 
in ef Pe enamoured of the daughter of the 
Earl of Kildare, who was descended on her mo- 
ther’s side from the noble family of Giraldi, of 
Florence; and the youthful inamorato celebrated 
his adored mistress in numberless sonnets, as the 
“Fair Geraldine” :— 

** From Tuscane came my ladie’s worthy race; 

Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seate. 


Bright is her hewe, and Geraldine her hight.” 

A tournament was proclaimed at Florence to ce- 
lebrate the nuptials of Alexander Grand Duke of 
Tuscany with the daughter of Charles V., and the 
noble youths of Europe were invited to take = 
in the brilliant ceremony. The fair Geraldi 

presented her lover with a costly tournament at- 
tire, covered with the richest embroidery, and 
enigmatical devices of the “‘ true lovers’ Knot.” 
The Emperor Charles V. was then holding his 
Court at Arezzo, in Tuscany, and among his reti- 
nue was Titian, who painted at this time the fine 
equestrian portrait of the Emperor, which we be- 
lieve is now in the Palace of the Escurial. From 
the combination of all these circumstances, we 
imagine there is no difficulty of considering the 
picture we are now noticing, as a painted 
at this same period. The remarkable similarity 
of feature to the acknowledged portraits, the 
introduction of a little dog, the well-known sym- 
bol of fidelity, into the composition, and the de- 
tailed gorgeous attire, fully warrant the belief of 
its being an authentic portrait of the Earl of 


Surrey. 
N. Povestw. ‘ A Classical Landscape.’ 
... Portrait of Michael Angelo.’ s 
A. Det Sarto. ‘ Portrait of a Young Man. 
Masaccto. ‘ Portrait of Himself.’ Dr. W 
has thought fit to attribute this portrait to 
= Lippi, without ~— any reason but | 
ictum. It is unquestionably difficult to decide 
Sree ie Terme: salp: be detabihed. by ‘came 
their tity can es 
parison with the historical monuments, stil exist- 
ing from their hand. In the present instance, 
iniopanieat of the most perfeet analogy of style, 
colour, and execution, this picture has been tra- 
ditionally considered authentic, and, as a has 
been frequently ved in illustration of the 
early epoch of the inItaly. 
Guarpi. ‘An Architectural Subject. 
J. Wrwants. ‘Landscape on the Banks of 
River.’ 
F. Hats. ‘Portzait of Himself.’ 
Domentcutno. ‘St. Sebastian.’ 
Luca Grorpano. Naked female, half-length, 
Raffaelle, ‘ Vision of Ezekiel ;’ an early 


after 5 

copy, or replica of the subject. It was 
in the collection of the Due de Luces. - 

N. Povsstw. ‘Landscape, with Buildings re- 
flected in a Lake’ ; : 
Sir J. Rexnoups. ‘ Sketch of a Girl's Head. 


Garnsporovex. ‘ Landscape—Ev: . 
Grorcions. ‘ stung 


by a Bee, complains to Venus.’ the 
Gallery, where i is engraved ; afterwards in the 
co orter. os k atti ; 


of Walsh P. 
‘ Small Portrait of a 
Idem, oval. 





a ell 
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‘ Landscape and Cattle.’ 
‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ life 


vit EMBRANDT. The companion, ‘ Portrait of a 
‘The Sermon; or, Uncle Toby 


lish Landscape.’ 
‘A large Picture of a Peacock, 


rs, &e.’ 
. ‘The Angel and Tobit, in a Land- 


and Corporal Trim.’ 


ape.’ 
es Lewis. ‘Lion and Lioness.’ 

TrepoLo. ‘The Clemency of Alexander.’ 

HortanD. ‘Small English Landsca 
‘The Family Concert. 
pe—Goats and Peasant.’ 
T. SroruarD, R.A. ‘Urania and Attendant 
‘Small Portrait of Cromwell.’ P 
Large Allegorical Subject, 


Figures. 

. Portrait of the Cardinal Barberini.’ 

Life size, seated. ; 
... * Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney.’ 
Old Italian. ‘Adoration of the 
ParmeGiano. ‘ Portrait of a Young Man with 


‘Danaé and Cupid.’ repe- 
tition of the picture formerly in the Farnese Col- 
lection, and thence transported to the Capo di 
Monte Palace, at Naples, where it was engraved 
Sir Robert § e. 
rned the Palace of the Prince Belvidere, si- 
tuated over the Grotto of Pausilippo, at Naples, 
and was always esteemed as a fine work of Titian 
before the Farnese Collection was remov 
to that city. It was obtained from the Prince Bel- 
videre in 1795, and, after many risks and adven- 
tures, was received in England in 1801. 

‘The Grand Canal during the 
Carnival, with a Gondola Race.’ 
race of small amateurs should see this picture, to 
judge what Canaletti was capable of; and they 
would then repudiate the hundreds of 
imitations, with which all inferior collections are 


’ life size. This im- 
rank with the very 
contemporary sove- 
ope is represented in the fulness of 
age; the hands are painted with great excellence, 
and the harmony of the whole is perfect. 

‘ ‘St. Jerome Reading,’ life size. An early 
cture of some Italian master, probably Carlo 
olee, when studying the works of Carav: 
On the sideboard in this room are p 
exquisite enamels of 
chased salver of silver gilt, 
less figures and devices. 


THE NEW GALLERY-—FIRST ROOM. 


‘Italian Peasants.’ 

W. Reporave, A.R.A. ‘A Female working at 

t,’ illustrative of Hood’s “‘ Song of the Shirt.” 

8. Cooper, A.R.A. ‘Cows in a Landscape.’ 

‘A Pasticcio of Christ and the 

Woman of Samaria.’ 

‘ Satyrs and Bacchanals.’ 

F LO rina,’ a small study of the 

picture exhibited at the Royal Academ 
GAUDENzIO DI Fermara. ‘Seven 

painted much in the manner of L. Da 


* View in Holland.’ 


E. QUELLINUS. 


present picture 


The numerous 


Tittan, ‘Pope Paul ITI. 
portant portrait may worthi 
best of the representations o 


ged with number- 


T. Uwins, R.A. 


A. VANDER NEER. 
‘ An Italian ne 
e in Italy.’ 


oonlight View in Holland.’ 
‘St. Paul and St. Barnabas 


Ciaupe. ‘ Landseape.’ 
: very fine small historical 
pictures of oblong form, by this scholar of Peru- 


‘Two ls’ Heads, laug 
ortrait of Admiral Van 
length ; a sea fight in the back- 


J. B. Conzoiiano. ‘ St. Catherine,’ a beautiful 


oopecentation by this early master. 
- Rervaee, and 


F. Mriie. ‘Italian 
J. Ruyspazn. ‘ 


Landscape and 
Brronem. ‘Landscape and Cattle.’ The 











scape is slight] in this , and re- 
souibies Mowe Larage ts air alike h it 
has alwa teh i to be paler om, i 
0! . 


the pen 
G. Coauzs. ‘ Family Portraits.’ 

J. VanHuysum. ‘ Highly-finished Landscape, 
with Diana and Nymphs.’ 

Jan Stzen. ‘Figures 


8 *y 
Poote. ‘ Beggar Boy,’ tS be thinking of 


the future. 

W. Mutter. ‘Sketch in Venice.’ 

A. Det Sarto. ‘Holy Family and St. John.’ 
This is a capital picture by this admired painter of 
the Floren school, and deserves an attentive 
examination for its correct drawing and grandeur 
of forms. 

W. Van pe Vetpr. ‘The English Fleet pre- 
paring for the Battle of Solebay.’ 

VaNnDYKe. ‘Samson.’ 

Ovuwater. ‘A Town in Holland.’ 

Epmonstong. ‘ Italian Boys.’ 

Nerscuer. ‘Portrait of a Lely,’ half length, 
small size. 

—_ * Portrait of a Lady,’ life size, temp., 
Zz. 


A. Curr. ‘Landscape—Man Driving Cows.’ 
D. pa Votterra. ‘The Deposition from the 
Cross.’ This picture contains about thirty figures, 
and varies somewhat from the great work of the 
same — by this artist, which is in the 
Church of La Trinita di Monte, at Rome. 
was assisted by Michael Angelo in designing this 
e 


important composition, which 

breadth, depth, and solemnity of characti haracter which 
characterize his great prototype. nese | of 
= picture, Lanzi says, ‘‘ Quella maravigliosa 


zizione che insieme con la Tran razione 
di lle e col Girolamo di Domenichino se 
computa fri le miglior Tavoli di Roma.” 
‘Italian Architecture on the Sea Shore.’ 
Coptzy Freipine. ‘ View of a Lake.’ 
W. Murer. ‘Italian Boy and Guinea Pig.’ 
“°° ‘Portrait of the Earl of Essex,’ temp. 
Zz. 


Fraser. ‘ The Sign Painter.’ 

L. Backuvuysen. ‘Sea Piece—many Figures 
on the Shore, Vessels in the i 

Jan Steen. ‘ Kermesse in a Village.’ 

8S. A. Hart, R.A. ‘Cardinal Wolsey Arriving 


at Leicester. 

G. Mortanp. ‘ Rustics Reposing.’ 

J. Ruyspaeu. ‘ Large Woody Landscape, with 
Figures Fishing.’ 

ovGLAs Cooprr. ‘Shylock.’ 

Tersure. ‘A Gentleman in a Spanish Black 
Costume,’ small whole-length. 

J.and A. Born. A capital picture by the bro- 
thers, of an elegant landscape and figures. 

W. Mutter. ‘View in Rhodes.’ 

JAN DE Masvusz. ‘Adoration of the Three 


Sta T. Lawnencr. ‘Portrait of a Child,’ 
NEW GALLERY—SECOND ROOM. 


P. P. Rusens. ‘Landscape, with an Equipage 
—Philip baptizing the Eunuch.’ 

AtBAno. ‘Diana and Nymphs disarming a 
sleeping Cupid.’ 

a at * Head of a ’ life size. 

ITIAN. t. Jerome pra Desert.’ 

Vernet. ‘Coast Beene Morning.” 

Lucarecit. ‘Grand Landscape and Figures.’ 

Craups. ‘ Italian 4 


‘The of Solebay— 
atone commanded by Lord Sandwich.’ 
Formerly in the possession of Lord Methuen. 

A. Van pe Vetpz. ‘Landscape and Cattle.’ 


..+ ‘Holy Family’ (antique). 

Biscaino. PNativitg: with eae and Shep- 

Rusens. A brilliant sketch composed of seve- 

ral figures, of ‘ David removing the Ark.’ 
Mazzouint pi Ferrara. ‘Christ Mocked,’ 


many figures. 
7 Foawet. ‘ The 


W. VAN DE VELDE. 


and Child.’ 
GAINSBOROUGH. ‘ ket Cart.’ 
R. Wirsow. ‘Cicero’s Villa.’ 
F. Danny, AR.A. ‘The Wood Nymph sa- 
the Sun.’ 
scars and Child.’ 


the possession of Lord Cowley, to whom it was 

presented by King Ferdinand VIL. of Spain. 
Cuaupz. ‘Architecture on the Sea Shore, and 

Shipping.’ 

* Ascension of the Virgin.’ 

Kremer. ‘ The Painter’s Adieu.’ 


Guipo. ‘St. John,’ half th. 

Rupens. ‘ Holy Family, St. John, and St, Ann,’ 
Landscape.’ 

r. Lock. 


W. Mutier. ‘A Win 
Hocartu. ‘ Portrait of 
Moreton, ‘An Indian with a Goblet,’ 
Str J. Reynoups. ‘ Portrait of Major André,’ 
‘Portrait of Beaumont, the Dra- 
Sir J. Rernoups. The original study of ‘The 
Infant Hercules’ for the great picture painted for 


the Empress Catherine of Russia.* 
Vanpyxke. ‘The Virgin Weeping over the 


Saviour.’ 

J. Verner. ‘A River Scene between Rocky 
Shores—Fishermen with their Nets in the fore- 
ground.’ 

Titian. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ half length, in 
Venetian attire. 

Hoprner. ‘ A Country Girl in a Bonnet.’ 

VANDYKE. ‘A Gentleman habited in Scarlet.’ 


* Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of ‘ The Infant 
Hercules, in his Cradle, Strangling the Two Serpents.’, 
—Anecdote in regard to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s origina 
Sketch for his picture of ‘ The Infant Hercules Strang- 
ing. the Serpents in his Cradle,’—Some time in the year 
1788, Sir Joshua Reynolds, being on a visit to his friend 
Burke, at his seat, near Beaconsfield, told him that he 
had lately received a commission from the Empress 
Catherine of Russia to paint a picture—that her Majesty 
had left him unrestricted in be ys to the subject, size, 
and price of the picture ; that he was anxious to 
consult his friend on a matter in which his fame and 
and credit were so deeply involved. Mr. Burke replied 
that Sir Joshua’s —— was made at a most 
fortunate moment, as wife of the manager of his live 
stock, whose name was Rolfe, had recently been put to 
bed of an extraordinary fine male child (who been 
christened William), and who would afford him an ad- 
mirable classical subject for an Infant Hercules; on 
which eminent artists of all ages (painters, sculptors, 
and poets) had already exercised their talents, and ac- 
quired immortal renown. After which Sir Joshua was 
immediately conducted his illustrious friend to the 
bailiffs house; and finding the child to be, in every 
respect, a ect model for the subject that had been 
suggested to him, sent for his colours, brushes, and can- 
vas, and painted the masterly sketch now at Thirlestane 
House. The model for which sketch is now still living— 
a robust, athletic yeoman, cultivating his own farm, 
near Beaconsfield; and to quote the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s own words, at a recent agricultural dinuer—"* The 
best farmer in the county of Bucks.” 

In order to verify these facts, the owner of the picture, 
a short time poo sabe peg upon the Duke of Buckin 
who fully to him the —— above 
kindly indicated Mr, William "s address; and a 


y, 
letter being, uently, forwarded to Rolfe, to request 
some proo: Sfinte Identity, produced the following” very 
satisfactory reply :— 


“ Sealy’s Farm, Beaconsfield, June 8, 1814. 
“ My Lorp,—In consequence of Lordshi 
not belog properly directed, it did not reach me till two 
or 





d 


“To the Right Hon. Lord Northwick.” 
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B. Curr. ‘Portrait of his Wife, wearing a 
Ruff’ ; extremely fine. 
vunens, ‘ Portraits of Simon de Vos and his 
Son,’ half , size of life. 2 
T. Casswicx, A.B.A. ‘The Mountain Stream. 
Dierensecns. ‘Lady and Child, with acces- 
sories of Flowers.’ 

Cows, Farm 


G. Campnomen. + 
Buildings, and Ruins of a Tower,’ painted in the 
— tone of A. Cuyp, whom he successfully 


..+ ‘Antique Portrait,’ said to be of Sir A. 
Brown 
Canaverri. ‘Canal Scene—Venice ’ 


A. Curr, ‘Cows ng on the Banks of a 
River—a Shepherd his Pipe.’ 

Cuaups. ‘The Bay of ,’ agrand landscape 
with classical buildings. There are some other 


pictures by this renowned landscape painter in the 
ieaten, bat this one is of unsurpassing beauty, 
and ranks with his finest works. ‘ 

D. Lae . ~ of pictures, —— of 
‘Groups of Ducks,’ in appropriate landscapes, 
with water, de., from the collection of the Due de 
Valentinois. 

School of Mvaitto, Small circle—‘The Holy 
Family and St. Johan.’ 

dD. Reames R A. ‘Robin Hood, from “ Ivan- 
hoe.”’ Certainly the most important work of this 
eo arte. It is .' ae ane of 
figures irably arranged, and among them ma 
be recognised his own portrait, and several of his 
contemporaneous frie 


P. Naveiru, 1830. ‘ Windsor Castle,’ and the 
Two of the very 
uced, and 


‘Portrait of Sir W. + 

s 8 with a Ny 

Van Sensanes.” Bolling Poultey.by Candle- 
+.’ 


anzoto. Replica of ‘The Holy Family’ in the 
ational Gallery. d r 


‘I ." This is the 
finest of all the pi by this master in the 
collection, and are several very excellent, 
Gils Ges ce o ecearsatly ts gui 

; but y t 
composition. 
A. Curr. ‘ Two Cows, a Shepherd, and other 
Figures,’ in a ‘ 
‘The and Saints.’ 


ney Virgin, 

N. Bencurm. ‘ Woody Scene with Rocks, a 
team of Oxen, other Cattle and Figures.’ Replete 
with all the beauties of the master, and of rather 
ap important size. 

Camaterti. ‘ View on a Canal—Venice.’ 

gresaee St.John in the Wilderness.’ Lifesize. 

AN per Neen. ‘ Market-place, many Figures 
in Eastern Costume.’ . 


ON A SCREEN, 
ne Caeopt. ‘ Virgin and Child—St. John 


peculiar to the period, 
tensity of expression in the heads, 
alts true Bias Px ha cablinn., Gadch hes ove 
existed in Italian Art. 


ON ANOTHER SCREEN. 
2 GainspoRouGH. ‘Man on a White Horse, 


Wrnants. ‘ Landscape, Figures Hawking.’ 





THE PARLOUR. 
F.R. Lee, RA. ‘ Landscape.’ 


Sonoran, of Dort, ‘ Breeze, with Boats.’ 

D. Tenters. ‘A Flemish Féte near a Cabaret; 
in the distance the Chateau of Dry Toren, at 
Perck, near Vilvorde; which was the country 
residence of the Painter.’ 

Le Narn. ‘ Interior, Piper playing-—~many 


igures,’ 
. 8. Rontns. ‘ Sea Piece.’ 
‘ Holy Family Reposing.’ 


8. pv Pesaro. y 
Dierricy. ‘ Circumcision of Christ.’ 


...» ‘A Woman and Child’—Spanish sch 
Martin Suomnecaur, ‘ The Crueifixion.’ 
8. Pearcy. ‘ Wood Scene.’ 
mS Warp, R.A. ‘ The Battle of Marston 
oor.’ 
Grevze. ‘Io.’ Ane t female figure. 
Fontana. ‘ Portrait an Italian Poetess 
(e"W. Gooxn. ‘Belling Fish—Boats aground. 
E. W. Cooke. ish— F 
Rusens. ‘ A Lady in ancient dress.’ 
F. R. Lew, R.A. * Large Landscape.’ 
J. Jacons, 1845. ‘ Coast Seene — View in 
Greece.’ 
Grevuze. ‘ Ariadne.’ 
Von Horst. ‘ The Card Player.’ 
E. W. Cooxe. ‘ Dutch Boat grounded.’ 

W. Van pe Vetve. ‘ Shipping Piece.’ 
Vertasquez. ‘ Head of St. John in a Salver.’ 
L. Cagpi. ‘ Virgin Worshipping the Saviour.’ 
Guipo. ‘ The Angel appearing to St. Jerome’ 


—a grand gallery picture, all the 
higher qualities of Art, and replete with the 
divine expression of the heads, always found in 


Guido’s best performances. It was formerly in 


the ion of Walsh Porter, and subsequentl 
in the Saltmarshe Collection. ‘ . 
Papvantno, ‘ Virgin and Child.’ 


Vanpyxke. ‘ Two Old Men’s Heads’—a sketch. 

W. Van ve Vewpe. ‘A Calm,’ 

Copy, by Cam™Muctini, after Annibal Caracci, 
of ‘ Venus rising from the Sea,’ The original is at 
Northwick Park. 

L. CRANACH. 


‘Venus and Cupid.’ Antique. 


LIBRARY, 


Vernet. ‘Coast Scene in the Mediterranean.’ 
: * Virgin, Child, and St. John,’ Cir- 
cular. 


Francia. ‘ Virgin and Child.’ 
Wricnt, of Derby. ‘Mount Vesuvius.’ 
Bontraccio. ‘ A Scriptural Subject.’ 
Aupano. ‘ The Creation.’ 

* Portrait of Charles VY.’ Antique Ger- 


man. 
Joun Witson. ‘A Calm.’ 
.+. ‘Virgin, Child, and Saints.’ Spanish 
school. 


Hoxtsetn. ‘ A Portrait.’ 

W. Hitron, R.A. ‘A Sketch.’ Historical. 

P.F. Van Bavusser. ‘ Fruit and Flowers.’ 

Bo.ocnese. ‘Grand Landscape, with Figures.’ 

P. pa Cortona. ‘ Jacob and Laban.’ 

J. Witson. ‘Small Landscape.’ 

Linton. ‘ View at Harrow.’ 

R. Witson. ‘ Lake Scene in Italy.’ 

After Vanpyxe. ‘Charles I.’ 

Suayver, ‘ Sea Coast and Fi “4 

8S. Rosa. ‘ gy ee wi ures,’ 

P. Naysmrrn. ‘ Landscape—View of the Baths 
“oe, Italy.’ 

. Rosa. ‘ Landscape and Figures.’ 

VALENTINO. ‘ Heed of a Musician.’ 

Tisro.o. ‘ St. Borromeo at the Hospital Gate.’ 

Vanprke. Sketch, ‘ Samson.’ 

- * Antique Portrait.’ 

... * Adoration.’ An antique. 

J. Wruson. ‘ The Sea Shore.’ 

Verner. ‘ Shipwreck.’ 

A. Storck. ‘ Embarkation—numerous Yachts.’ 

+. * Virgin, Child, and St. John.’ 

A. Durer. ‘ St. Jerome.’ 

Hopvers, R.A. ‘ Pausilippo.’ 

8. Rosa, ‘ Lan and Figures.’ 

... * Antique Head of a Nobleman.’ 

Sin T. Lawrence. ‘ Drawing of a Child’s 
Head. Portrait of Miss Barton.’ utif en- 





graved by Lewis, senior. 
| Overtarr. A y and elaborate 


drawing by this arti, commonly called * The 
| a of Antwerp,’ after 


the famous ‘ Chapeau de 





Lar 
An extensive collection of rare coins medals 
upwards of 20,000 in number, are ceutehon ina 
variety of cabinets in this room, the ~ 
forming part of the very extensive library. 
IN THE HALL 


if temo Lito 
by Gover, rad at Ned landscapes 


and four 
circular pictures of Nymphs : 
GELICA Geaernan. and Cupids by Aw. 


ON THE STAIRCASE 


are a copy of ‘ The School of Athens,’ Raffaelle : 
an antique picture of & Bomas wees Mots 
Ney of a Warrior, and some 


The upper apartments contain a consi 
namubarelylataies ; but as theyare of Revere 
minor consequence, and in rooms appropriated to 
"Many Save ansts ond copies ens 

y casts copies from the anti 
dispersed over the mansion, and “id the 
ensemble. It is gratifying in the pope degree 
to say that every facility of viewing the collection 
is orded to the public, daily, from one to three 
o’clock. When noble proprietor is resident 
in the house, the usual course is to apply for a 
ticket, which is readily granted by his Lordship to 
oy pote cants, to admit a party. 
he is absent, is no or? on applying at 
the above hours, an immediate admittance is giv. 
—if the weather be not wet, and the appearance 
the company justify the permission.* 
- In canatelion, we very much regret that the 
— bounds of our J eel do not allow us to 
notice a great number of very fine pictures 
the collection, otherwise ion, te i Kitles bat 
the enlightened visitor will readily discern their 
beauties. We must also premise, that although 
we have done our best to ensure accuracy in our 
catalogue, yet and additions are so con- 
a made, that our notice, after all, can 
only an approximation to an account of this 
very extensive and magnificent museum of the 
Fine Arts. 

Our next number will contain the Visit to 
Northwick Park, his Lordship’s residence in 
Worcestershire; we have been kindly permitted 
to take ample notes from the collection there; 
it will be found to be nearly equal in extent and 
importance to that of Thirlestane House. 


aerate nen 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


No, V.—Tuz Enp or THe Season. 
Tus may tog bap ween of our country cousins, 
even in thi e nineteenth century, is so great 
that they still continue to divide the year accord- 
ing to calendar, and write about summer and 
autumn, winter and s , while the habitués of 
London inne io has bent togniet tsione Ee 


the o 
“* wor 


E 

i 

. 
g fees 
=E 
ait 


“like not 
“out of the Season.” You may 
the Park at six o’clock and not 


ea 





i 


enael bat ee ew ey eee ee 
ST cae. The admission of the #6 ° 
(for so we may write the word), has been conte a 
considerable period, without the least or 


aapay oe gr a And be it 
a town with visitors of all grades and classes; 
Lord Nortentol en 


his no parses 

luxury of among 

works of Art—but re ie not 4 seldsh ome} Be 
desires it to be shared as ag possible. 





mena’ 















So ——_ 
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in plaster. If you call on a lingering friend, 
hearse it the house “done up” in whitybrown 
you Se hardl 
paper and brown holland; and you can hardly 
served at Harding’s or owell and James’s—the 
“yo poreens having gone for a holyday—now 
“ ” is over. 

The Exhibitions are closed, and it is not a little 
grievous to think that you may never pe meet 
the pictures that afforded you a world of pleasure 
during the late “ Season”’; you wonder why you 
did not see them more frequently now they are 
gone to their own homes, or far away into the pro- 
vinces to excite the tion of those very 
country cousins who will persist in Gacuiness 
are four seasons to the year! The clubs tas 
well shut their window-blinds, for hardly a face 

s forth from the frameworks so lately ani- 
mated by “ ” ips; a solitary waiter 
may be seen shi the papers from one table to 
another, for the sake of keeping up his ce; 
and, perhaps, an idle housemaid sits quilling a cap 
in one of the upper rooms. Even incipient little 
tufts of grass may be noted in the highway of our 
squares, and the West-end suburbs are as much 
deserted as the West-end itself—nothing but win- 
dows closed and blinds drawn down, while ser- 
yants answer double knocks of country visitors from 
the areas. +m are in the City neighbour- 
hood, or near Hungerford-pier, you find that the 
entire ulation consists of nondescript sort of 
men, vith large cotton umbrellas and minute 

t-bags, who rush about, as if they had eaten 
of the insane root, after overloaded steamers, that 
no sane persons would venture to enter; yet on 
they go, and in they go, multitude after multitude 
—especially on Saturday afternoons —to places 
eek: doubtless, upon the map, but which you 
never before heard of; in fact, the population 
that inhabits London, out of the Season, is a 
class totally unknown, unthought of, and un- 
observed, in the Season—the brushwood of the vast 
forest—nothing more! and yet how instinct with 
life and purpose is this mighty living under cur- 
rent, that ever rises and fi beneath the foam- 
ing and froathing billows of society’s great sea! 
And what influence and power mounts from out 
this living mass to astonish those who think their 
small circle “THE WORLD !”’ 

It ig not only the “ West-end” that feels the 
change—the extinction of “the Season.” The 
artists have vanished. We shall have them back 
again, with well-stored portfolios and minds re- 
freshed, ready to commence their pictures for the 
next Exhibition—their Season. The poor models! 
—I often wonder what, out of season, they do. They 
are as badly off, I fear, during the interregnum as 
the poor milliners; for the rest that brings priva- 
tion cannot be described as repose. 

I congratulated a poor, pale, slight girl the other 
day, who brought home some work from “a fashion- 
Ps spa where ee labour for — hours a 

y in close rooms, lit at night by gas,—I congratu- 
lated her upon the coruniaation. of “the Season.” 
“It brings no comfort to me,” she replied; “I 
shall be driven back to plain work, and I must 
work sixteen hours a day at that for the shops.” 

There are thousands who tell the tale she told 
me—of hard labour and poor reward. I wish all 
ladies would think of this, and upon principle 
cultivate—if they cannot feel—an interest in 
living instruments that minister to their enjoy- 
ment: a fair recompense for toil—a reco’ 
that would enable the labourer to live in health and 
moderate comfort—as the payment of toil and 
good conduct, cannot be too much to entreat for 
those who might well ask, 


“ Give me one hour of rest from toil, 
From daily toil for daily bread, 
Untwisting labour’s heavy coil 
From round the heart and head!” 


Many of those poor girls try to get to the watering 
places, hoping to obtain some employment there, 
in retrimming bonnets and turning decease ; but 
the majority starve on in their pares ; and if 
sink, and a oe funeral them to 


graves, they not be missed, per not in- 


) ea for, next season, by their employer—for 
ere is no one to ask, no one knows, of their 
whereabouts—and other Kates and 





would y be mistak he 

el to Jemmy’s shoulder, or in fine weather folds 

his arms round the broom, as if he were just 
to climb it. 

Jemmy if that’s his child, and he will tell 
you quickly, “No;” that he had trouble enough 
of his own without having “childre.” 

“Whose child is it ?”’ 

In the softest e imaginable Jemmy will 
reply—and truly, “That he does not know; 
the cratur is fond of him, and follows him, and 
~ ee & ever since He — it on bahar 

y, years , and he going to crossi 
and ita witherel, dout-enhaiin’ A velled Oe 
in a shawl, in nag tom a took 2 nog him 
pee bam ong t would live, much less grow 
the ‘ fine-faced child’ itis. And sure it’s ae 
company of an evening, and not heavy to carry.” 

Jemmy has not the least idea that he performed 
an act of humanity in fostering this poor cast- 
away; not an idea that he is daily practising the 
greatest forbearance, and living in the perpetual 
exercise of self-denial for the sake of the creature 
he most truly says “‘isfond of him.” Not he, the 
child had no protector, and of course he protected 
it; that is all, he liked to do it, it gave him 
Fae for there does not exist a more kindl 

llow than poor Jemmy ; and shrewd he is, with 
not cunning for to-day alone, but having more 
thought for to-morrow, both for himself and ene | 
than any Irishman of his class it was ever my g 
fortune to meet with. Was there a lame dog, a 
eur so hideous that no one would own it—was 
— a sick cat or vhs a bird ever within 

emmy Leary’s sphere, that did not at once expe- 
rience hi roe Many a time have I met hin, 
sideling home, shouldering his broom on his left 
shoulder, and carrying a damp cat under the right 
arm—some miserable an’ he had saved from 
the torture thoughtless boys inflict; and I have 
seen the head of a tless puppy thrust out of his 
pocket, and heard that he was but the index to the 
mass of animated nature rescued from the horse- 
bucket. Jemmy certainly must have both vene- 
ration and benevolence largely developed, for he 
has a respect for the aristocracy not common in 
our times, and, although anything but a syco- 

hant, never speaks of the Queen without eaylng, 
‘God bless her!’’ Jemmy manages to main 
himself and his favourites, and yet, it is believed, to 
save money, at all events, he is not in debt; and 
his clothes are carefully mended; he never asks 
for clothes, but does not hesitate to beg for 
* pieces,” to repair them. 

“Jemmy,” I said to him one day, ‘they say 

ou are rich?” Jemmy looked gratified at the 


tation. 
“T’ve had the best crossings in London,” he 
“the very best the 
8aason ; I never trouble the poor, nor hould a 
but to the gentry; no one ever saw me stand ata 
crossing before twelve, or lave it before seven; I 
always i. Pe Ream. ank- © anne ee 6 
penn » Money grows, my Benge 
grows’ like any other crop, if it’s just sown 


“ I’m glad to hear it, Jemmy.” 

“The animals take a dale copetinen, gomng 
Bees aah bs chogted oted) ; ws nt 4 
but that never hinders me laying read nal, 
penny; I take it off myself, "s neither a 
sin nor a shame.” 

I wish one of my would make a 


pencil of man: I name. 
It is no act of policy to praise Jemmy, for he 





pastures miles see a house; 
and the bey wunies otxk of robin, 
and tufts of daisies in his long » 

gazes on them, silently, for he has but few words ; 


3 
eg 
: 
: 
d 
Fs 


are as to him as an annuity—a penny every day 
—just ; andothers, = pre hl ‘on 


—- ” fourpence or sixpence, but he sel- 
tape. Be Peamstulen’ Lite Jot . 


time, but t it; 
of the best quality” 
near a church in wet weather he. 
“wonderful,” for some, who never give a 
“week days,” would not “hurt their hearts” by 
passing the poor on Sundays; it looks bad not to 
give, and so many looking on. Sometimes an interlo- 
will take his crossing, without “ Page leave ;”” 
ut, if this happens, he makes his stand as 
usual by the post, and says to every one worth 
speakin to, “I’m the original, your honour.” 
“That it,” says Jemmy, “ and is far better 
manners than raising a shindy in the thick of the 
street, to bother my customers.” 

We met Jemmy the other ev , his adopted 
perched as usual on his shoulder broom worn 
to the stump. He considered it so little worthy 
of care that he used it as a walking-stick. 

“Why, Jemmy, your broom is quite worn out; 
I think we must buy you a new one.” 

“God bless you the same ; but the fag-end 
of the saason isn’t worth a new broom. Once the 
Opera shuts I’m done, I don’t care who takes 
the crossing betwixt this and Christmas; and so 
I tould one that’s been wate it these three 
weeks, It was a blessed thing the storm didn’t 
come too early in ‘the saason, for I’ve been 
laughed a spc age Raye ee ay ; had a 
pres sludge the cross. and sweep 
t afte done 


a 


t 
it mind to 
rwards, just for an excuse; but I’m 
to-day. Never took but threehalfpence, and 
= it doet Keak aneagth eh ¢ neue 
8 t hadn’t strength to carry the 
black-basket across the street. Not a li 
in town but doctors’ wage and lawyers’ cler 
awkward chaps from the country, that would as 
soon walk the gutters as the crossings—fine cus- 
tomers to the poor 


there’s a carriage !’ ”” 

“So sewer going to the country, as usual, 
Jemmy ?” 

Res Just then; angus gene rp Thee’ 
always a ° rme at 
plinty of Rersce Be nS I never poeary Ramen 
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Sey tember, 
- COONS 
fatched (Irame and all) only £40108, A Moses with ARTISTS’ G 
y * Moses ’ 
PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. the ( ts aga e- sid or £2 Ite: aed 8 a BENEVOLENT 

Tix sale of the effects of the late B, R. Haydon | _ Head of s Burgomaster, by Babee an lds. A carved STITUTION. 
took on the 5th and 6ch of last month, in | frame with a picture in it—and the frame was magnifi- Tue Annual General Meeting of the § 
the house in which the unfortunate artist died. | cently carved and worth £20 or £30—was sold for £5.15s. | to this laudable Insti tock Hose gr 
The spectacle w . indeed, a meleney one: the | A‘ Crucifixion,’ said to be by Yondyhe, coven guineas; | rooms in Goukvleetest en , P - at their 
Tenet aedageen | | Cee rr oe rir 
afforde an am comenes on mental We have now to offer some remarks on a sale | sident and Couneil ae hs from the Pre. 
struggle which | within. The effects | of pictures last week at Lezps, by Messrs. Hard- |  « The Council have again to ics dal 
com besides the remains of furniture, about | wick, as it is a sample of the system so unremit- | meeting on the prosperous state of 


four hundred volumes of books, a great proper 
tion of them relating to the Arts, and plentifully 
strewed with notes, all written in the accustomed 
strain of complaint or reproach. There were afew 
prints, many sketches and studies, the usual ma- 
teriel of colour-pots and brushes, and many plas- 
ter casts of large or colossal dimensions. Among 
the remains of his own works, the most important 
lots were the following :—No. 266, three sketch- 
books, containing sketches for the Reform Dinner 
and other subjects, £1. 12s. No. 269, an inte- 
resting and valuable sketch-book, dated 1807, en- 
titled “Ideas in Embryo for Composition,” con- 
taining an immense number of designs yang B. 
R. Haydon in ink and crayon, £5. 5s. No. 287, 
a small print, framed and glazed, of George IV., 
with Haydon’s autograph, and the sentence, “ The 
only Monarch that felt for me,”” 108. No. 282, a 
proof engraving of the Earl of Durham, with au- 
tograph and Mr. Haydon’s remarks on his lord- 
ship’s character, £1. 2s. We need hardly allude 
to the severe nature of these remarks. No. 287 
four exquisite pen and ink sketches, framed and 
glazed, of ‘Anarchy,’ ‘Democracy,’ ‘ Alfred ex- 
laining their Duties to a Jury,’ and ‘ Despot- 
m,’ £3. 7s. No. 291, a painting of Copenhagen, 
who carried the Duke at Waterloo, painted by B. 
R. Haydon, from a picture in the possession of 
Sir G. Scovell, painted in 1824, £17. 17s., pur- 
chased by the Duke of Wellington. No. 297, the 
portrait of B. R. Haydon by himself, on a large 
scale, £4, 12s, 6d. No. 315, portrait of Sir G. 
Cockburn, sketched in the Admiralty, 1843, £6 
bought by the worthy baronet. No. 316, Lord 
Burghersh (now Earl of Westmorland), June 21, 
1825, £3. 13s. 6d, purchased by Lady Westmor- 
jand. No. 343, the large unfinished picture of 
‘Alfred the Great and the First Trial by Jury.’ 
This is the work upon which the painter occupied 
himself up to the period of his death, and before 
which he committed the melancholy destruction 
of his existence. It is tolerably advanced: the 
‘ Alfred ' is nearly complete, and another principal 
figure. The remainder of the composition is 
inted in “dead colour.” The figure of Alfred 
eminently successful; the is quiet and dig- 
nified, and has none of the clumsiness of form ap- 
t in some other works. Upon this picture 
Peing put up, some creditor forbade its sale; but 
upon what other — than a simple debt we 
could not learn. It was offered by the auctioneer 
for £200, said to be the first bi , and knocked 
down at that sum. We believe the picture was 
not sold, =e many ops prints have ad- 
jndsed it to Sir R. Peel. ¢ have reason to be- 
ve it was reserved at the above price by the 
landlord of the premises. We have so rarely oc- 
casion to give praise to an auctioneer that we are 
glad to say Mr. Nutter, who officiated, conducted 
sale with perfect fairness and total absence of 
the usual typical bombast; and that the melancholy 
seene was not ow by the introduction of 


articles of luxury show, which never apper- 
tained to the abode. 

A few stray sales, or “last ces for the 
season,” of old rubbish have place ; and, al- 


though Messrs. Christie and Messrs. Foster per- 
formed the part of dry nurses to the spurious pro- 


them ; and we give the fol- 
lowing extracts from the “ Daily News,” which 
we find very pertinent to the purpose :— 


“ The most remarkable part of the sale was the little 
manny Sihed by Se pictures; all our native masters 
were ed ty A Sey The collection 


: 


£4! ‘The alleged painting of Ge forgott 
was in the 
gold frame, the well-known observation 





tingly carried on. The catalogue, which occupied 
no fewer than twenty-three thickly printed quarto 
es of verbose laudation, opens with an intro- 
; el address, from which we extract the follow- 
ing:—‘‘ The man of liberal education and 
enlightened taste will feel it incumbent on him at 
least to visit this collection ; and, without suffering 
his better judgment to be warped or vitiated by 
pretenders to Art or interested deceivers, to give 
fair play to his own unfettered and independent 
judgment, confident that its dictates will direct him 
rightly when the sordid interests of mercenary 
traders would infallibly lead him astray.” The 
riced catalogue, however, does not respond to the 
igh-sounding names and swaggering descriptions, 
the sums varying from a few shillings to five or 
ten pounds on the average. There were several 
pictures attributed to Gainsborough, Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, Clater, Miiller, Zeitter, and Danby, which 
the cognoscenti of Leeds appreciated no better than 
to offer in the sale-room the above pitiful amounts. 
We shall, however, deal only with lot 66, ‘ The 
Rescue of Madame Dunoyer,) DANBY. This 
picture, and the others in the sale to which the 
name of so esteemed an artist is prefixed, were 
painted by Thomas Danby, a younger son of the 
Associate, Francis Danby. So far the name is truly 
given, the difference only being that the young 
man’s works are of comparatively feeble calibre, 
although no doubt in his aerial tints, and the 
character of the skies, there is something like re- 
mote imitation of idea—as may be expected from 
his parent’s example and instruction. The above 
icture, lot 66, was exhibited at the Society of 
ritish Artists, in Suffolk-street, in 1843. It 
failed to find a purchaser, and that and a few 
others remaining on hand were purchased 
by a Jew dealer from the artist direct, for 
the sum of £20. No doubt the small sum 
roved a temptation to a disappointed exhi- 
itor, and not the slightest blame can be attached 
to the artist for selling his wares left on hand; 
nor, perhaps, to the ,*-5 for obtaining them 
for the least possible amount of ‘‘ ready money.” 
But we find the picture offered in the sale at 
Leeds without the addition of the baptismal ini- 
tial, and in type larger than any other name in 
the same page, although that of Gainsborough is 
immediately above it. After describing the sub- 
ject of the picture, the catalogue says :— 

“An event (i. ¢., Madame Dunoyer’s escape) that 
gave the plot and title tothis great work of Ari. When 
we look upon the vicissitudes of life, we scarce have 
energy toreconcile with existence the fearful fate of the 
heroine of this s work. =, ee 
be hailed with all the enthusiasm with which Danby’s 
giants of invention are received. It tells the country 
that we have still the poet and the painter among us. * ® 


The subject is conceived with all the majesty and grandeur 
of Art—great in design, wonderful in effect, ond realizing 
a thought bewildering to the beholder, depicting the 
great moral of conception—Truth.” 

To complete the great moral of elucidation of 
* Truth,’ as the rich and rigmarole of the 
auctioneer would put it, we have been informed 
that he declared it cost one thousand gui from 


the artist!! After all this waste of the cream of 
the craft there was but a solitary bidding of £5. 
We entreat our country to ponder on 


our statement, and analyze its facts. e should 
be glad to learn who has purchased the picture, 
for what sum, and under what representations. 
We have formed an opinion that it has been sold 
privately, having learned that the dealer has 
sought (but in vain) to purchase another lot from 
the same promising yo artist. We may add, 
that we have seen recently, at a picture dealer’s 
near -cross, a poor small copy or imitation 


Charing 
of Danby’s ‘Calypso,’ and have heard of a 
* Deluge’ by the same artist, in the possession of 
-* gentleman ter - 
picture being 
at Rutland-gate. 


; the latter 
of —— Jones, - 








Institu 
anniversary dinner was eomtty successful a the - 


seri 8 amounted to £620. 2s. ld.—a result 

pm ane) to the exertions of the Chairman, whee 
lett, Esq., M.P., who, with his peculiar taste and love for 
the Fine Arts, displayed the best feelings iu urging the 
claims of distressed men bo agar Another 
circumstance was the friendly assistance afforded by a 
party of artists, who, turning an elegant and 
amusement into the means of increasing the funds of 
our Institution, made their very pastime tend to the Te. 


lief of the uunate portion of their brethren, 
s from their dramatic entertalament an 
£76. 14s. 1d. The amount of subscriptions above £10 


obtained at the dinner, as also £80, the £10 subseri 
at the previous dinner in 1845, have been added to the 
funded property of the Institution by the purchase of 
£261. 7s. 9d. ree per Cent. Consois; and £70, the 
amount of the £10 subscriptions at the last dinner, is re. 
served, under the laws—should it be required—for the re- 
lief of applicants at the next half-yearly distribution, 

“ The receipts for the year from June 30, 1845, to Jane 
30, 1846, are— 


In life subscriptions and donations .. £597 2 1 
In annual subscriptions os 80 1L 0 
In dividends on fanded stock 400 2 9 

£1077 5 1 


“ The funded property at present consists of— 
In the Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent, 


Annuities .. oe mA £11,660 13 5 
In the Three per Cent. Consols .. 987 0 0 
In the Three per Cents. Reduced (the 

Jernegan bequest) oo ee 404 6 8 

£13,052 0 1 


** Relief has been afforded during the year, since the last 
Annual Report, to 41 ordinary cases at the half-yearly 
distributions, by sums amoun’ to £559; and to seven 
urgent cases £190; making together £749. 

“ The success attendant on the anniver: has enabled 
the Council to deal out with a more liberal hand the re- 


founders of this Institu for several years filled the 
office of Honorary » greatly assisted in 
the laws of the Institution, and materially 


Cosihes Hata 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ART-UNIONS. 


rt-Unions appearing to have beaten back 
Sa comned to “47 overwhelmin 


important that their principles and plans 


had never heard of Art-Unions were 
tailed to him the plans of the London 
robably make some such remark as the fol- 
doubt, among prizeholders chosen so hap- 
uite ignorant of Art, and there- 
among the pictures pu 
‘orable trash; but your engrav 
superintended by a body of edt 
are doubtless all you could wish.” This 
natural speculation, but would be just 
ts as shown by the experience of ten 
While the strongest opponents of Art-Unions 
ave been compelled to admit the general excellence of 
the selection made by prizeholders, their friends are 
to be very silent as to the engravings; and the 
“ Art-Union print” is becoming a proverb for 


articularly the case with respect to the 
n—the most important, promising, and 
successful of these associations. And how has this come 


- 


as nothing. 
of robbing a gentleman of a fe 
f his ignorance of Art, and 
ch only the “ biter is bit”; but the d 
struction of a beautiful picture is a misfortune for 
to Art, to taste, and a loss to 
ble for the maledic- 
these 


Este 


, you have many q 


tions of artists and real judges 
I wish, for instance, they could have the full benefi 
those I have heard bestowed upon them by the late Sir 
William Beechey, whose long and observant career made 
him acquainted with a host of instances, and whose 
honesty and openness have few the 
If such denouncements could 
would put an effectual stop tothe malpracti: 
and open the eyes, if anything could do it, of the 
sors of fine pictures to the necessity of seeing that 
not put into the hands of common destroyers 
epared for the admission of such a fact, 
but the few who live with their eyes open see undeniably 
that it is in taste peculiarly that men a if 
acted under no mental or moral responsi 
As regards picture dealers—or, to speak 
a certain class of them—there 
who are scamps in this line would be equally scamps in 
any other; but it is not to be overlooked that the prevail- 
ing ignorance in matters of Art holds out a temp’ 
facility and a sure commodity for needy and unprinci 
prac In our reprobation of 
pedler and low dealer we ought not to forget th 
t we to overlook a fact which is but 


le, but men to whom 
for having introduced 





in profession. 
understood, they 


in general are not 


up the mass, the junction of 
that differ in colour is always, from 
stance of their blending 


eld up to a strong 
these thin parts occur, and a 
who will not, when he can, avail himself of 


the fact, and act 
union of the fles 


ireum- 
they do not abut 
the canvas merely covered. A 
will at once show where 
must be stupidindeed 
3; and in ih 
ll of course know such to be 
In the ‘ Gervartius’ the 
with the beard is the part 
universal occurrence in practice, must be 
4 cumeageanse of the 
wo 


Its Committee has had a difficult post to fill. On the 
one hand, they have been strongly urged by a party, not, 
perhaps, numerous, but active and positive, to attempt 
works above the common run, and out of the common 
class—works of high Art; on the other hand, they have 
felt the necessity that their productions should be po- 
pular, to gain the suffrages of the people. In the futile 
design to please both, they seem to have unfortuna' 
forgotten that, whatever style they adopt, they sho 
roduce nothing but what is of sterling character; and 
ave mistaken the ambitious for the good, the bold at- 
tempt for the successful performance. 

This has been too much the case with the immense 
them; but far more so as regards the 
th a laudable desire of encouraging this 
improving form of Art, the Committee have offered seve- 
ral series of premiums—not of high pecuniary value, 
and therefore offering temptations chiefly to the youn 
Now, it was surely not to be ex 
that the first efforts of young men in a difficult an 
gerous form of Art—one specially re 
skill, sound judgment, and careful stu 
successful as to warrant their publication under the 
Is it too much to say that 
the series issued have been failures? The first 
showed undoubtedly great power over the pencil, accu- 
rate anatomical knowledge, some in 
ness, and here and there bright flashes of genius; but 
surely failed in the highest points of Art—strong hold of 
the passions, and accurate appreciation of its subject. 

But, if the first series was a comparative failure, what 
shall we say of the second? Here we have little of the 
higher attributes of Art, but we have not even its mere 
skeleton and groundwork—accurate drawing. 
figure that is not a mere copy from the German is out 
let any one who doubts the correctness of 
undress the figure u 
presumed the artist would expend all 
skill—‘ The Wizard’ in plate 2. 
from the German, but, seemingly, from some Saxon 
MS. or painted window. He is standing evidentl 
tiptoe, but on which foot ? 
the abdomen? Notice his face turned one way, his 
chest another. Observe the thigh of his left (and longest) 
leg advanced to support the lyre, which, instead of resting 
on it, is in the groin. 

We do not blame the artist for these things, but we do 
blame the Committee for sending out copies of the 
youthful exercises of youthful men. 
strenuous on this point, because we hear that a third 
series still inferior is to appear, and a fourth from the re- 


Nor do we blame the Society for encouraging young 
We blame them for 
es high performance, and 
for supposing that the public will be satisfied with in- 
ferior productions because the aim has been good. 

We think it well for the Committee to do all they can 
igh—the highest Art: but we must have 
them to know and feel, that whatever they sanction b 
publication must be not only high but good—not 


welljdone—not only of good promise, but 
‘formance. ? 


Even the minor forms of Art have their value: and a 
good picture, though not in the highest walk of Art, is 
of far more interest and worth than an inferior work of 
higher pretensions. To circulate good works of humble 
order is todo good, so far as their influence extends; to 
cireulate bad works, however high their . 
Wever ambitious their character, is to do positive evil, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN ANATOMIST, 


PICTURE CLEANERS. 


instrument 
parts r, and thus 

edges. Here it is that the blundering pre- 

sumption of the cleaner has done the mischief which no 
** restorer” can remedy. 1 hope the visitors to both these 
galleries will examine these works with their own eyes, 
with these aa in their thoughts and the Ant-UNION 


the country owe some obh 
fine works of Art, and a consequent taste for them, even 
though profit should appear the sole motive. Numerous 
luxuries, improvements, and benefits have been derived 
from the same source, and have obtained for those who 
introduced them honour as well as profit; there is no 
a man who introduces o 
taste, and thus excites and advances that laudable and 
ld not be esteemed 


ee cnciiines The de- 





rational reason wh 


Your obedient servant, 


important facult 
SOLOMON ANTISCRUB. 


y 
amply, and honoured into 
ut to return to the charges 
struction of pictures is a matter unhappily not confined 
upwards toa fearful height, 
as it must necessarily do in a community in which an 
ignorance of the Art prevails, 
to say that none but an artist ought to clean or retouch 
slative interference is necessary to pre« 
vent men from breaking their own necks or those of other 
ple by “ furiously driving.” Whenever the world 
proves in taste there will be an act of Parliament to 
prevent any pretender cleaning or restoring a valuable 
picture, but under the direct eye of a 
As a proof of some mischief done in 
to the exhibition of portraits and old 
of the British Institution. 
No. 55, a picture of no great co’ 

illustrative of the practice and the 
leaner. One sees at once into the mystery of 
and maxim of the craft in these 
words, rub away where the paint is thick. Contemptible as 
pear, it seems to be the on 
t on the fo; . 
on the end of the 





uiring confirmed 
y—should be so 
THE LATE MR, HAYDON, 


S1r,—In your last month’s notice of poor Haydon 

ur observations, and the facts you adduce, however 
ust and true they may be, ali lean to one side, and de- 
stroy that fair balance in the disquisition which ought 
to exist, and which I am sure your own sense of justice 
and humanity prompts you to desire. Granting that all 
of the errors of this devoted man is per- 


h 
vanity blinded him to his own 
that such was the case, how 
-spirits who 


the same fate? Stop 
fact, and then say if Fis 
t in one way? Tell us 

began his e 
of Rubens and Vandyke was completely e 


in and 

, Gainsborough, and H. 
their pictures, and starved, except 
of these men were beyond the taste of the community, 

nized what it better under- 
vated tasteand its panity, it could 
only see the merits of Art in the personal resemblances 
of portraits! But, far more extraordinary than this 
was it that the see wee and 





ces of such a Society. to the low dealer, it extends 


aulty and prettl- {t is not at all too much 


true—that his o 


ictures now in the 
t us look up at 
uence to be sure, but 

hief of the picture- 


d to lead th 

n which it may be oy why with 
This Kis copied, not moment, Sir, and look at this great 
ration, and hears the gr: 
Where are his hips ? such a maxim may a; How was it 
of the craft. There 
and another about the eyes, a th 
nose and the upper lip, and a fourth on the chin, upon 
which the genius of the picture-scrubber luxuriates— 
these are the favourite localities upon which the painter 
it on thick, and the cleaner too. 

o. 35, poor ‘ Mrs, Abingdon as the Comic Muse,’ 
has been most cruelly handled by one of the scrubs of 
pictures ; she has been literally flayed; patches as broad 
as your hand are left bare in many places, and the u 
lip carried away: the picture is placed high, but th 


ere is a beautiful illustration of cleaner- 


made of 
at the productions 


We are the more 


supposing that high aim im 


t and glazing of the last painting is most care- 


In the portrait of ‘ A. Hanneman,’ by himself, all the 
toning from the shirt sleeve has been most carefully 
washed away by the old woman who has stood laundress 
to the painter, so that the moment you mount the stair- 
case the linen of the artist is so obtrusive that 
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sons disposed’ to fa 


vwour Art and its practitioners, 
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but what cause is to cote 
for the utter neglect and failure of the many whose simi- 


course than 


one way. 
publics prints opposed the opinton you appear to have 
Piopeed withont scruple, several unequivocally an- 
nounced poor Haydon as another victim of public ne- 


Allow me to extract afew words from “The Times” :— 
“Our columns yesterday detailed the particulars of one 


pse of the miseries 
work the smooth surface 


terrible to think that in the 


iam ne 


pun ee, under the eyes of the wealthiest people 
the world, 


man who, if he wanted those pliant qualities which 
sometimes supersede both talent and merit in worldly 
success, had almost merit and talent enough to compen- 
sate the deficieney, and failed in no other of the requi- 
sites for com and fame. These are the events 
which impel even -minded men towards the convic- 
tion that this condition of society should no longer exist, 
whatever be the cost of change.” 

Now, Sir, this takes a very different view of the case 
from yours, and will what I have said, that the 
matter was worthy of investigation. At the same time 
it is but prette GS ot I feel a convic- 
tion, that no writer of the day was more likely to have 
penned these very words I have quoted than yourself, 
provided one side of the question had not entirely pos- 
seseod your attention, and which I am sure you will rec- 
tify when you come to consider the other. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. V, RirrinGitye. 





THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Tue annual meeting of the Council of the School 
of Design was held on Wednesday, August 19, for 
the despatch of the business usual on this parti- 
cular occasion. Of the manner in which the af- 
fairs of this Institution are administered there is 
some reason for complaint. We allude first 
to the difficulty of obtaining the Ann ; we 
have not been able to procure a copy of the docu- 
ment, which, like all similar reports, is intended 
for public circulation ; and which we know to have 
boen long ago printed. And whether the meetin 
we are about to notice were a public or a private 


assembly is not understood; until the chair was 
taken it could not be ascertained who was to pre- 
side. Now, the School of is maintained at 
some expense tothe country (al its means are 


as yet far too limited), and to the greatest manufac- 
turing nation in the world the status of the esta- 
blishment cannot be so unimportant as to admit of 


| 





which occasionally burst 
the most giddy and unheed- | 


have been ; sented a new feature, as not 
| instance of productions executed in competition 


in any one 


| for prizes, but solely of ree 5 say drawings, mo- 
a. | dels, and paintings executed by the students in the 


were two | ordinary 


course of study, and without any know- 


ledge on their part, at the eleventh hour, that 


and humility | they would be at all exhibited. It was observed 


that the greater of these uctions are 
pupils who have in the lat most two 
years, a very ineonsiderable proportion of them hav- 
ing attended the School for a longer period. The 
classes for drawing and painting the figure and 
ornament are formed of pupils who commenced 
that study in the session just terminated. These 
facts it is necessary to bear in mind in estimating 
these works, of which the Committee appointed to 
award the premiums have expressed a very grati- 
fying opinion. The class of design is diminished 
in consequence of many of the advanced pupils 
of former sessions having quitted the School, hay- 
ing been appointed to employments in London or 
elsewhere. There remain, nevertheless, pupils in 
the School capable of designing, who, in , are 
so occupied daily, with both honour and profit to 
themselves; but who, during the last session, have 
exclusively sought improvement in branches of 
Art of which their knowledge was imperfect; 
hence their time has been more profitably occu- 
pied than if they had been engaged in preparing 
desi for this Bxhibition. class for —— 
in the evening has been successfully condu 
during the past session. This is highly advanta- 


| geous to those students whose avocations preclude 


century, in the heart of the | 
should have been the lot of a gentle- | 


| 
} 


' 





| 
| 


| 





| 


being conducted in a mannerso——apparently at least | 
—careless. Such a meeting should be publicly held, | 
and to its some importance should be 


sought to be given. Before the meeting took | 


ee Te an Sneene posatated ¢ | 


| 


Director, Mr.W a vase in glass and silver 
ona beautifully carved stand. e florid silver 
mountings were » modelled, and chased | 
by themselves, = ——— composition is ex- 
tremely elegant. To subject is made 
elsewhere. 

The chair was filled by Henry Bellenden Ker, 
Esq., supported 2 . W. Etty, 
Boec., R.A., and W. Hawes, Esq., M.P. 


—a Ve 
section of the authorities of the School 
the Director his 


To addressed hi 
which it was stated that the Exhibition 


> 
of the Works of the Students of this year pre- 





| also of the ladies who 


their attendance during the day, as but for such 
an arrangement they could not benefit by instruc- 
tion in painting. Many of the studies in oil and 
tempera, of ornaments, and two paintings of the 
figure, now exhibited. have been necessaril 
painted by gaslight. it is undoubtedly difficult 
to colour by artificial light, but the benefits accru- 
ing from this class must be very considerable. 
The classes for drawing the re are almost 
wholly constituted of pupils of the past session, 
and the drawings exhibited explain the progres- 
sive system of instruction, from elementary studies 
in outline to the more difficult practice of painting 
in oil from the round. The classes for modelling 
have produced during the past session many a 
creditable models, but few of these were exhibited, 
as there is no accommodation in the School for 
casting: nearly all the models have, therefore, 
of necessity been broken up. The Committee has, 
however, awarded prizes not only to pupils who 
have been able to cast their own models, but also 
to others in the Evening School, of whose works 
in the clay the Master has re favourably. 
The Committee expressed satisfaction at the pro- 
gress made in the School by the pupils, and a 
ope that they were sensible of the benefits that 


| must ultimately accrue to them by continuin 


| 


their studies in the School during a period suffi- 
ciently prolonged to qualify them for the most 
valuable practice of the Art. 

The Committee highly appreciated the merits 
of those who have been engaged in giving in- 
struction in the Schools—the results indicated by 
the drawings, paintings, and models produced in 
the various classes prove in a manner highly 
satisfactory the zeal and attention of the gentle- 
men engaged as Masters in the Male School, as 
preside over the classes in 
the Female School. 

Such is the substance of the Report of the Com- 
mittee who awarded the prizes, w which we 
shall presently have a few observations to offer. 

To render the School of Design ultimately and 

ractically efficient, much yet remains to be done. 
t is to be deplored that this Exhibition contains 
nothing more than elementary efforts—nothing 


| but the preparatory labours of students of one or 


two years’ standing—which are highly creditable 
as far as they go, but by no means enough to 
constitute an evidence of the power of a National 
School of a. This may be the fault of none but 
the students themselves, who quit the establish- 
ment with only an elemen education. We 
are told that many of the students have been la- 
bouring profitably for themselves ; it would surel 

be beneficial to them, and creditable to the School, 
to show what they can ially, what they 
have done. The appliances and means of the esta- 
blishment are lamentably insufficient—there is no 
convenience for cas a design or model; how, 
therefore, is it possible that anything creditable in 
this way can ever be brought forward? It is not 











on that the students should be 
elr own resources for casting their mode 
It is indispensable that A neta of the 
tique be the basis of an accomplished res 
in design. is the course of education 
sued by those men whose ornamentation inte 
Vatican has been imitated by ail ornamentists 
since their time. But this of the an. 
tique is useless without a knowledge of Nature. 
and to this and every School of Design should be 
added a museum of such natural objects as are 
imperishable, and of those that can to a certain 
be rendered so. During summer the 
ul flowers are in Paris 
the designers and students of 
as also at Lyons, where, in 
hich, are used the finest fruits of 
Southern France. The most successful artists of 
all schools are those who have combined a know- 
ledge of ancient ornament with a close observa. 
tion of fresh and living Nature. That this was 
the practice of Giulio Renee Perino del V; 
Giovanni da Udine, Polidoro da Caray. io, Al. 
bert Durer, and a score of others we could men- 
tion, cannot be doubted. The studio of our own 
Gibbons, who has never been equalled, was in the 
presence of Nature—his acorns, oak-leaves, fi 
and fruit were studied where they grew—he waned 
in the fields and woods and gardens round 
It is a matter of complaint at all hands, that the 
students do not remain a sufficiently long time in 
the School: this is undoubtedly the great cause 
why the Exhibition contains no advanced works. 
If, however, attached to the School, there were a 
collection of natural objects as elements of com- 
| ey we cannot think that this would continue. 
By those gentlemen who spoke on the occasion, 
it was considered a matter of especial tula- 
tion that the Exhibition was so meritorious, as 
consisting only of ordinary studies of the exhibit. 
ing pupils, that nothing was got up for show, and 
the whole of the works of students whose 
tive terms in the School had not exceeded two 
years. This is undoubtedly a proof of efficient 
tuition. Nothing can be more satis 
pred ation exhibited, considering the term of 
study; and itis this progress that renders more 
apparent the absence of advanced desi 
most remarkable of the productions which gained 
premiums were—‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ a study 
oil, meme Sent ss mary high 
—— on of some size, of very 
considering the brief period of study of the 
and also that it was coloured by gaslight. 
&c., a study in oil, from Nature, Miss E. 
premium £2, 2s. smaller composition in 
milar manner—also drawn and painted with 
and effect— Fruit,’ a study in oil, Miss M. 
more; premium £2. 2s.: a work also 8 
much taste. ‘Fruit and Flowers,’ in tempera, 
Miss M. A. Jordan; premium £3. 3s. Others 
were by Miss Channon, Miss Andrake ; and there 
were two age for lace, + = Smith, 
remium £3. 3s.; and a a “ieplaged 
iss Cooke, £3. 3s.—both of which displ 
much taste, but the chintz could not be printed 
in consequence of having been drawn without the 
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figure, whic 
were dis hed by infinite accuracy and nicety 
of finish. Indeed the careful manner of their ex- 
ecution is sufficient evidence of the anxious and 
careful superintendence of the Director and Mas- 
ters of the establishment. It must, however, be 
said, that the objects of the Institution seem to 
us to be too limited; and one simple reason for 
the observationis, that ithas been established now 
some , and we find, after such period, nothing 
but elementary productions on its walls. 

To the Director, Mr. Wilson, and the Masters of 
the School, every commendation is due—it is suf- 
ficiently evident that they have effected in the 
progress of the pupils as much as could have =. 
ex them, considering their resources. W¢ 
have not seen a copy of the bet we cme 
hend that the services of these gentlemen are > 
sufficiently estimated. The tions of <i 
vector, and his knowledge and experience in = 
departments of Art over which he is so well 
to preside, are extensively known. And the ree 
the Inet - independently of 
the Institution stands very hig ray 
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THE ART-UNION. 








it is to be hoped they have been y 
OY timated. Of the Masters, ng ‘owns- 
end, Lejeune, and Richardson, we have had 
abundant oecasion to praise the works—at least, of 
| the three first; from among them Mr. Townsend 
| was selected to execute the frescoes at Buckingham 


alace, engravings of which are given in 
" per; and in these admirable works 


our 

e she fer ently shown that the frescoes of our 
own painters may be equal to those of any other 
country. We have always felt bound in le 
justice to give these gentlemen the full credit due 
to them for such works as we have seen uncon- 
nected with this establishment; and now we have 
an opportunity of testifying to their excellence as 
Masters. We trust that the authorities of the 
School of Design feel sufficiently their value as 


of genius and refined taste. 
mWe Ge to notice three appointments which 


ave been made to Provincial Schools. 
: Mr.J. Murdoch, to the mastership of the School 
in the Potteries. He was a pupil of Mr. Wilson, 
Sir W. Allan, and the late Mr. Duncan, and-as an 
artist and ornamentist is admirably qualified for 
his a 

Mr. Mersey, student of the Royal Academy, has 
been appointed to Leeds. 

Mr. Sintzenich, student of the Royal Academy, 
has been appointed to Paisley. — 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the 


effects to be produced upon our manufactures b: 
the means of Schools of Daten, we have directed 
an ample share of attention to these Institutions, 
and we shall continue narrowly and jealously to 
weigh every circumstance affecting them other- 
wise than beneficially. 


ee 


ART IN SCOTLAND, 
AND THE ENGLISH PROVINCES, 


SCOTLAND. 


EpINBURGH.—The inauguration of the Scott Monu- 
ment took place on Saturday, the 15th of August—the 
anniversary of Sir Waiter’s birth. The ceremony passed 
off with considerable eclat ; although the unfavourable 
state of the weather contributed to damp the ardour of 
the assembly. The statue, the uncovering of which 
constituted the distinctive act of ina . is the 
admired work of Mr. Steele, a native artist; and repre- 
sents Sir Walter in a sitting posture, with his Maida 
at his feet. The block of marble, in the state 
weighed from thirty to thirty-three tons ; and its removal 
from Leghorn to Edinburgh involved a story of remarkable 
adventures. Four niches immediately over the a 
arch are filled by figures of Prince Charles Edward, Meg 
Merrilees, the Last Minstrel, and the Lady of the Lake 
—all by Edinburgh artists. Mr. George Mickle Kemp, 
the architect of the Gothic structure, in the lower de- 
partments of which the sculpture is placed, was bred an 
obscure country pe and pushed himself into 
notice by the force of his ability. hen the buii was 
about half finished, he came to an untimely end by \ 
ina dark night, into the Union Canal. The cost of the 
monument has been from £15,000 to £16,000, 

TH SCOTTISH ACADEMY, AND THE BOARD OF MANU- 
PACTURES.—We have already laid before our 
merits of the dispute between the Board of Manufactures 
and the Scottish Academy, which was treated at 
ina brochure which we noticed, entitled “ Scottish Art 
and National Encouragement.” ‘This affair excites the 
liveliest interest among the friends and professors of Art, 
not only north of Tweed, but wherever the circumstances 
of the case have trans - Wedescribe the style of the 
communication which was made by the Board to the 
Academy, to the effect that after the season of 1847 the 
use of the exhibition-rooms would be no permitted 
to the Academy. The resolution to make communi- 
cation was passed as soon as the friends of the Academy, 
members of the Board, were called away upon their Par- 
| liamentary and other duties. The annals of Art furnish 
| no parallel to the proceedings of this “ foolish Board’— 
that is, of those members of it who constitute themselves 
4 quorum for such a purpose as this, to which no com- 
plexion of Dow ge utility can be given. We have already 
observed that in the selection of trustees and public 
officers there has been a most culpable want of caution. 
We have already spoken of the — and fi 
of some of these officials, each of whom seems to be the 
the creature of another, who, in his turn, serves his own 
a Soeeee rere rane The rs it seems, has 

an tment; is it, however, to be 
observed that the coarse and essentially 
of the Board has chastened into something less offensive. 
They have most egregiously deceived th in sup- 
posing that the public voice could be raised in support 
of a public nuisance. This Board, in attempting to 
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the especial and particular notice of the Council, , 





but withal nothing is effected beyond the maintenance 
of a very inferior and very expensive School of Art. The 
ee School of is maintained at a cost 
interaar holew Bish enller Wie Civsetien of tho. Boord 


| 
| 


& 
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annual distribution of 

the end of last session—to the attending 
Government School of Design has in 
soelenge Cad oquenatines ass-Gouns Gate have 
been fitted up for 


appropriated to its use in 


if 
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PAIsLey SCHOOL OF Desten.—Two thousand ds 
have been already obtained to build a School at P 
which will be proceeded with immediately. 





Exeter.—An Art-Union, under Me MR er au- 
spices, is now established in the vene: city of Exeter, 
where of late exertions have been in the 
cause of Art. e find that prints are presented to sub- 
scribers, but they are not executed expressly for the 
Society. This is an evil that t not to exist; and 
which certainly need not be. It is a great mistake to 
value an engraving for its size. We believe a print of 


ject upon yn em ve more to say. 
BIRMINGHAM ART-UNION.—We regret to learn that 

the subscriptions have been this year very limited— 

scarcely exceedi circumstance which the 


Gas Ganpeian”” “Pocgdes-oea erpanteli eo-aty- 
8 ° was 

seribers, qnnqnenty a proportion of the fund 
raised has been devoted to the of works of Art 
—and casts, whi vi 4 a as 


RoyaL Mancuester Instirvtion.— The Annual 
Exhibition of the Works of Modern Artis 
this Institution on the 18th of =. It would 
source of to us had it been in o 
have en of it re ag epg ee we have 

ne prevented doing and 
very press , ments, Our readers will, we feel 


H. J. Johnson, G. ete ag riya mo 

Dawson Elen, ton, D. . t, Bartholo- 
, Ba , he. The already sold 

amount to 41 (£1000 value are 

Soe en eet the Extitition genaaly. It be 

well to add that the delay in opening the rooms 

time first announced was esused by the unusual number of 

pictures sent for exhibition, Coun- 

cil, to their inconvenience, to use of every 





Esq., F.R.S., , some considerable 

have been , 80 as a whole, it may be considered 
tte’ oem ; “4 ae 
have opened School to pection e 
public on days of the week, not only that its su 


money is m that the value and importance 

such an ag agen ee yon le. 

The late Master, Mr. Wallis, opened a private aca- 
y of Art, and we are 

in with earnest of success. 


students, Du the past year, the average number of 
students attending the evening classes was 46, and the 
largest number attending at any one time was 65. Se- 
veral students are already deri aavantages from 
their improved taste ana their su skill in the arts 
of design, thus fulfilling the legitimate ends of the In- 
stitution. The part of the students appreciate 
the advantages w it affords, and the result cannot 
fail to be highly beneficial to those numerous —— of 
our manufactures in which ornament is essential. The 
Report adverts to the recent critical state of the Sheffield 
School, when the Government t would have been 
wn, unless the Local Committee had undertaken 

to make some special effort to render the Schoo! more 
efficient, and could have adduced satisfactory evidence 
that the continuance of a School of Design in Sheffield 
was duly appreciated by the inhabitants, as an Institu- 
tion calculated to be serviceable in promoting the com- 
mercial value of the manufactures of the town. In con- 
uence of the tations of the Local Committee, 

of the Town the t had been continued. 
The Committee state that, with the view of developing 
emulation, they had offered two 
com in each class, and the result has 

tory. The dismissal of the late Master 

is next men and in the appointment of 
Mr. Young Mitchell to the office, a compliment is 
to him as an and as agen habits of 

and . The services of Mr. Wightman, 
late H Seoniees, who had conferred great bene- 
fits on the Institution by his activity and intelligence, 
are warmly acknowledged. The Committee invite the 


. Warner, W. ¥. Dixon, H. D, 

tman, &c.; and at the close, a 
vered by Mr. Young 

thanks were voted. 
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GUIDO'’S ‘ECCE HOMO.’ 


We are this month cobled 4 to at to ous 
readers an engraving from ‘ 

Guimo, in the collection of Mr. te 
was formerly in the of . West, 
wad, although it is one of the pictures of which 
the pedigree of pessessorship is wn, no 


it is, nevertheless, disti 
=. that freshness of touch which 
u We avail ourselves of - 
unity to offer remark on the 
: ue of (acalization, and utter worth- 
leseness cf that mere — identity to be 
continually scores of the matter- 
of-fact pictures which we are continually ac- 
customed to see on the walle of our exhibitions. 
Guido was fond of painting heads looking up, 
and in his manner of treating them he hes 
is 
head of Christ has nothing in it of mortal 
agony—he has indeed said, “ Behold and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 


: 
; 
: 
r 
F 
: 


The painter has spiritualized the features, in- 
sane that all human relation is ed. 
The Greek type is in female 
heads, although (and it is a curious fact) he 
inted many of same heads from that of 
colour- , & fellow remarkable for the 
repulsive ¢ of his features; and this 


against commonplace identities, that his pic- 
tures might have no relation with his mode 

that they should not be bone of their bone, 
flesh of their flesh. “In qual parte del cielo, 
in quale idea,” asked Reni’s pupils of him— 
“Do you find those ever- 


which you so di in those heads ?’’ 
His reply was to the Greek reliques, 
they too, might extract from such works 


if they, with a certain amount of talent, applied 
themselves in like manner. is no ac- 
tien, no gesture, no emotion of the mind which 


Guido has not contrived to portray without 
impairing the value of his . He depicts 
them under the varied s of grief, sad- 


ness, and terror, without at all detracting from 
their beauty; he them to every 
purpose, represents them under every attitude, 
mt under every change they are presented 
with paramount qualities. 
The Saviour has been painted by all the 
= masters with much variety of ex ion, 
ut none of personal type. Horace Vernet is 


the Asiatic impersonation in t ’ 
and it must be confessed babys ae 
works—he has truth 


ditional gure 


and Wilkie did the same for a 
Christ before Pilate,’ in which 





paled “ scarce,” 





one of those who advocate the employment of 





viour 


THE EXHIBITION 


prizeholders of the 
rivate view on the 1 


tists, and the. Water-colour Ga 


that the Exhibition displays! 


and taste in the selection. it may 


ing works which it has been 
sible to see, in uence of the 


merit are hung by no means 
were not distinguishable in 
to their selection are 


ther critical remarks on these p 


Morning,’ b 
icture was £250, the 


ae the second is ‘ The 'W: 
Home—The Parting Admonition,’ . 
demy ; the fourth is from the New 
Society, hens * Christ 

Daughter of Jairus,’ by E. H. 


Society of British Artists—the price 
was a hundred guineas, the di 


Jeune—both from the Ro 


by the prizeholder, Mrs. J. 
to the Mob after the Death of Wat 


rizes ; as for instance, Mr. Hook’s 


enham,’ the 
above the 
Beaufort,’ 


price of which was 
ize sum. 





in subsequent owe never-to-be-realized com- 
eras Sontiee of Chaist 

y seen on ist 
ing from the ordinary tra- 
» which no painter ventures 
to depart. It is clear that Vernet has made 
studies from Arabs for his scriptural pictures ; 
cture of 
° te is re- | 
resented acs an Arab (he was a native of 
.. aud, end the shave potemnting the basin io « 

u . 


of Fishing-boats off Stai ’ by 


ictures. 
of £300 is the admirable composition by A. Elmore, 
A., ‘The Fainting of Hero,’ selected from the 
Royal Academy; that of £200 is ‘The Dawn of 
. Danby, A.R.A.—the price of the 
Alference having been paid 

the prizeholder, the Rev. H. J. St. Aubyn. Of 

e prizes of £160, one, by R. S. Lauder, is ‘The 
Gow Chrom ‘reluctantly conducting 
Maiden to a place of safety,’ from the Royal Aca- 


F » by 
Lee, R.A.; the.third of £150, ‘ Leaving 
by r, 


‘ontroversy between Lady Jane — and Feck- 


OF THE ART-UNION PRIZES. 


Tue Exhibition of the Pictures selected by the 
sent year was opened to 

of last month, as hereto- 
ore, at the rooms of the Society of British Artists 
in Suffolk-street. The entire number of the prizes 
is 258, which have been chosen, as usual, from the 
Metropolitan Exhibitions—the Royal A 
the British Institution, the Society of British Ar- 


Academy, 
All the 


— were ~ field ; nearly all the 
t ures were re they oppor- 
tunity of chooein ; it must, therefore, be admitted 


wa he 
jult is credit- 


have chosen under advice. The result 
able to -all ies, ' _ the. difficulties 
under which the selections have made. 

We have here, moreover, an of in- 


therto im 


laces allotted to them in the various co 


‘om which have been taken. It is y 
evident that there has been no.malversation in 
disposing these t have the best 
places; but, at the same those of, inferior 


van A 

As the best points of so many of these pictures 

respective.“ high 

places,”’ the knowl and taste which have led 
e more obvious. 

We have already noticed the Exhibitions at such 

a length as to supersede the necessity of any fur- 


the -Glee 


. Mar- 


shall—the two latter also from the Royal Aca- 


Water-colour 


bould. _ The six 
of £100 each are—‘ Young Gamblers in the 
weak Romanum,’ F. Y. Hurlstone,.from the 


of the picture 


ence ha been 
added by the prizeholder, Mrs. Evenden; ‘ Wal- 
lace and his Schoolfellows at Dundee,’ J Philip 
* Ye Daughters of Israel, cy * over Saul,’ H. 
yal Academy ; ‘ The In- 
terior of the Church of St. Ours at Loches,’ A. E. 
Goodall, from the British Institution; ‘The 
Croppies’ Grave,’ H. M. Anthony—the price of 
the picture being £120, the difference being paid 
B. Pyne—from the 
Society of British Artists; ‘Richard II.’s Sonal 
’ C-H. 


Tyler, 


Weigall,’ from the New Water-colour Society 


It is to see the man instances in 
which Tciclicl hone athastol Oia tha prions 
of which have exceeded the amounts of their 


‘ The 


‘The Death of Cardinal 
J. Gilbert, was selected by a prize- 
holder to the amount of £60, the price of the pic- 
ture being one hundred eas. ‘The val 


A. Clint 


was 
, chosen by a prizeholder to the amount £89, being 


£20 less than the price of the picture. The price 


| of Zeitter’s picture, ‘The Fair at 
was a hundred guineas, but it was chosen by a 
 aaengy ad to the amount of eighty. ‘St. Michael's 
ount,’ by H. Lancaster, was priced at £70, and 
sold, it may be said, to a prizeholder of £30. Be- 
sides these, there are numerous other instances 
which we need not mention; and be it said fort 


or fifty 


tion to the rice of a small picture. 


Scharmback,’ 


unds is nota wholly unimportant addi- 


It is true we 


do not find the names of artists who are accus- 


* Our engraving is copied from that of Sharpe, so well | tomed to be considered as the magnates of our 
knows to connoisseurs, and which has been fora long | school, because we see nothing of theirs but what 


' may have been commissioned years ago. 


‘ eeeeren anos ot Sle 








also ‘The F ’ 
work by W. ©. ABA tne pene, 
ppt aan of last year; the ob. 


premiums of the Society: of these there are 
three, which possess merit of a very high a 
There is also exhibited a model in plaster of ‘A 
Dancing Girl Reposing,’ by W. C. Marshall, 
A.R.A., to which has been awarded the premium 
of £500 offered by the Society for a group or a 
single -in marble. It is rare that the deci- 
sions of the Committee are at all questionable 
but we cannot concur in this. It was at once evi. 
dent that this work was one of those that would 
be considered; but this idea of Canova has been 
hackneyed through every school in Europe. It 
might be also that ‘Innocence’ was not new 
in either treatment or idea, but it was, neverthe- 
less, an exquisite work ; and between that which 
was purely scenic and that which was rofound) 
didactic—that.which is superficial onl h 
and that which is touchingly and poetically argu- 
mentative—it is to be regretted that the choice 
should have fallen on the latter.* 
~The E cannot but be regarded as the 
best that has yet taken place; and, now that Art- 
Unions are. effectually legalized, no further in- 
. 2 Beas anticipated to the 
The : ~ ble ——- 
a copy of the act—the 9th and 
10th Suen ictoria, cap. 48—intituledan“ Acr 
ror LeGaLizina Art-Untons” :— 

“ Whereas certain voluntary Associations have been 
and may’ hereafter be formed in various parts of the 
Seep beepers under oe seme of Ane Uae 

e. purchase paintin: , s, or other w 
Art, to beafterwards ‘allotted and distributed, by chance 
or otherwise, among the several members, subscribers, 
or contributors part of such Associations, or 
for raising sums of money by subscription or contribu- 
tion, to be allotted and distributed, by chance or other- 
wise, as prizes, amongst the members, subscribers, or 
contributors ae os Lng of such Associations, on the 
condition _ ney: that such sums of a 2 
allotted and distributed be expended solely and ly 
the of paintings, drawings, or other works 
Art; whereas such ment and distribution of 
Pe ee theists or other ig oes Art, or of sums 
money their purchase, ir taken 
to carry the same into effect, may be Comet =n taken 
to come within the provisions of the several acts of Par- 
ayo La for the _——— of or eee —— 

unla games, w e members, su : 
or contributors of such ihe iations as aforesaid, or 
persons acting under their authority or on their behalf, 
may be liable or subjected to certain pains and im- 
law on persons concerned in lotteries, bey oe 
wful games: and whereas it is ex that 
members of and subscribers and contributors to such 
voluntary Associations as aforesaid, and all persons acting 
under their authority or on their behalf, so long only as 
are carried on in good faith for te 
of the Wiha Arts. chal be rae 
from an es 
bave rendered themselves lable, or a 
liable reaso any su 
> WW od by the Queen's Mow 
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E 
1: 


il 


erned illegal ttlegoes, OF 
gam ~ chi done or which may be dave 
them or of them in furtherance of the . 
distribution, by scheme or otherwise, of paintings, éres- 
ings, or other works of Art, or of the allotment or - 
tribution of sums of money as prizes to be ex ~ 
their purchase : provided always, that a hans 
charters shall have been first o ned for the ie eed 
= of any such ee. or ag ~me 
artnership, or 0 »etrume truments 
stituting mee 3 ‘Association, and the rules and regulations 
Foley, 
€ To this work, which is known to be by Mr. 
we reoies to learn the Committe avs *m ihe 
mium of £100—on it Sin (by 





casting it in bronze. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. pap onde Re Bacon or Aaglrentee 
— humanity the 


Society member can 

Faescors 1x THe Hovss or Lorps.—Mr. | be nothing less than ; 

Dyce has completed his fresco in the House of oxen seeding ~ _— J 

Lords. Jt has met the high and unqualified ap- THE ; 

proval S Coan. ae oe have, : 

consequence success experiment, | which was sent by Mr. in tion for 

recommended, or rather confirmed their original Go preades of Gb rhe la 
recommendation, that the compart- Sgeie. Fas eebey wee Sas eahaitad Sih the 

her Majesty to revoke or annul the chartes wr tap oe Soe en as a in fresco. poy 

Sree ts ate | Go, erly fr en wet | ny oc eee Ae a a 

/ y ; 

mean deed of partnership, or other instrument con- | but they cannot commence the a! oer 





press 
fee 
e 


stituting the same shall have been so revoked or annulled, because the period is inconvenient to them, | describe it as it is. Itis 
“II, And whereas an act was passed in the seventh t Sesanas’ ths auitiiiced ls nate ts ’ as ‘ an uprig peer 
ight ‘ , intituled urryi tirel slightl. pported 

and eighth years of he Pree ed with Art-Unions, | om the completion of the House of Lords, with s | few folds, “tine taller y tal the 

1 against certain Penalties,’ which act was con- | view to its occupation next year. The noise and | first place, for the author of work it would 
Snned by encther act passed in the eighth andninth years | bustle of workmen would be incompatible with / iota have laboured in vain; it 
of her present Majesty's reign, which acts only apply to | the careful execution of the frescoes. A report | is modelled without the slightest effort at ideal- 
acts done before the first day of August last ; and is in reparation in which the commendations of ticn. offensive ture of a model. 
whereas it is expedient that the said indemnity granted the & issi ’ ons with due libe- an portrai Coarse 
as aforesaid should be further continued ; be it therefore ali 4 a bestowed than an average degree. Proud are we to 
enacted, that the indemnity granted as aforesaid shall | Tality. n truth, the beginning, now actually les of a contrary treatment in 
be extended to the first day of November in the present | made, of the decoration of the new Houses of | our school. The lower limbs are massive and un- 
year, to the same eiet 20 . Co eld eae had | Parliament, by means of painting, is as promising | graceful ; ae _ of the is exagge- re 
a ence At hundred and forty-six’ contained the words | *#,coUld be rated and ; the work only be tole- x 
sand eig of November, one thousand eight hundred Tue Socrery ror THE SuPPRESSION OF VICE, | rated as an Academy study, and then it would be 5 
ot ietgaie f j ~ AND Epvucation In Art.—A requisition has been | condemned as w t of every particle 

« And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or | addressed by the Society for the Suppression of | of that beauty and e¢ ce which are the ? 
Se nena | | Genteasbdliion ed the plaaga mena of tae | Searches te ted athens tun glee of tee 

. e abolition o pri means 0! ev out one g of the 

At present we have room but for one observation | Education—that is ¥ study the life. We spirit; even the title is injudicious, to use a mild * 
on the subject of raz Art-Union or Lonpon; | were so much struck y the ty and extra- bag and the Committee were AE sgt 
ve been 


it is this: surely the Artists, who have manifested vagance of such a proposal as to believe the it. The proprieties of Art { 
no ineonsiderable anxiety, to promote the — impossible, and we are scarcely yet satisfied that | esta more than two thousand years, and < 
of this bill, will hardly omit the opportunity of | this could have been contemplated, to the extent | they cannot now be outraged with impunity. 

recording their sense of the services of those who | we are given to understand. However, such a AINTING ON GLAss.—We have been much 
have been the means of passing it. The artists of | project is impossible in any civilized country ; and, in — = the house of Mr. Wilms- 
England, Ireland, and Scotland have long owed a | although our school has astonishingly improved in _ in Foley-place, a painted glass window, 
debt of gratitude to the Committees—the several | its drawing during the last twenty there is | in fo; the, Church of St. Peter, at Leeds— 
Honorary Secretaries especially—who by long and |} not yet enough of study from the life. We have | that in which Dr. Hook officiates. It has been 
arduous labour have formed Institutions pregnant | to o e that we yield to none in observance of | entirely ey aoe and executed by Mr. Wilms- 
with immense results to Art, and caleulated—nay, | the proprieties of social life—nay, not even to the | hurst; and those ons which could be shown 
certain—to promote the interests of artists to an | purest member of the Society for the Suppression | to advan are fully equal in colour to ancient 
inconceivable extent. The tens of thousands of | of Vice, who, verily, have much to learn. Th lass, of course much vy oer in design. 
pounds that have been already expended—and | know not that such a measure would at once aml. window is formed of three divisions, and will 
which never would have been expended, but for Art- | hilate an Academy, and put an end to everything | resemble in construction a bay-window ; in height 
Unions—are as nothing in comparison to the sums | like Art in the country. These gentlemen have | it is upwards of twenty-four feet. The side lights 
hereafter to be spent for the same high purpose, | yet to learn what a school of Artis,—they have yet | are north and south, and these divisions consist 
through Art-Union Societies. Surely artlets who | to learn that an Academy of forty or fifty students | of three long o , divided by a transom. 
have been sufficiently active while their direct in- | can assemble and work for two hours or longer | The centre is fitted with glass, is chiefly 
terests were in imminent danger, will in some way | from the living model with the utmost gravity and | ancient—as figures of saints apostles, ‘ Virgin 
or other record their opinion of the energy, in- | anxiety for improvement, without a thought beyond xion 
dustry, and continued thought and labour by | solicitude for the accuracy of their work, and | centre opening. The north division contains 
which the struggle for their welfare has been | without a word beyond an occasional hint to one | some of the principal events in the life of the 
conducted and carried to a triumphant issue. | another: this is case ian ne ag in our own | Saviour, each composition under a screen : 
It is needless to dwell on the fact that the | country. There is more noise in some of the | the subjects are—‘ The of the Wise 
Committees and Honorary Secretaries of these | independent Continental Sch as in France | Men’—‘ Christ Seesting with the Doctors’— 
Institutions have been guided only by a deep and | “ The Marseillaise,” and in y “The | ‘B Little ‘ The Tribute M e 
earnest desire to promote the cause of Art and | French shall never have the Rhine,” are often | &c. 

the benefit of artists; in no way, either directly or | heard; but the htest impropriety would in- | events in the life of St. Peter, as ‘The Deliverance 


a 


indirectly, could any advantage have to | stantly be followed by the expulsicn of the | from Prison’—‘ The aya fe The Draught of 
them—neither profit, position, nor even unequivo- | offender. There is noo Academy in Europe so bone op &c., in all, nine su . Thetracery or | 
cal HONOUR, can result to them; they have had | punctilious as our own; and we sympathize most | heads of the window are filled with » scrolls 


toil, but little thanked, and some obloquy; for | sincerely with, es y, the senior members, who | &c. There are six oe one at bottom of 
even in the House of Commons a foolish must be affected by an outrage of this kind more | each opening. The at the 
rant baronet informed Parliament, and through it | sensibly than by anything that has ever been | emblems, and the two centres contain each an 
the country, that the several Committees were not directed bted the effect that th 
guided by public principle but by private interests ; that many artists who work entirely from the | three east windows are the gift of 
—in proof of which he drew from his capacious | female model are men of the most irreproachable i 
pocket a prospectus of Mr. Thomas Boys! lives; we could give unquestionable evidence of Windsor 
Surely, then, we say, the Artists will not neglect | this if it were pepe to quote names. One | two sons, who died respectively in the 
the opportunity of testifying their gratitude—at | among ourselves we co eqeeany spaeee ene and 1845. In this beautiful work the 
least to the Honorary Secretaries—for the immense never survive the suppression of study from | Wilmsh has gamers ves 4 I the 
Brice, —e y them to British Art and | the female , if such a were even pos- | to his work by the most 
ritish artists. sible. 
And, now that the vexatious question has been | do, but this, we must, be the most hable | b , especially the and the 
settled, and Art-UNIONs are janad beyond all con- nation under the sun, or they must be the weakest | red is  neyporn by It is now 
troversy, we shall be called upon to consider the | creatures of mortal mould. In order effectually | fixed, and, completed, will be one 
various suggestions for promoting their utility, and | to attain their object, they should begin by the | most beautiful windows in ch are 
rendering them—even more than they have been | abolition of medical study and practice—they must Mn. J. C. Hoox has been 
—beneficial to British Art. close the hospitals and interdict the study of ana- | student } Paige og Academy, and is 
No doubt these Institutions will multiply | tomy; if they have sons, let them not send them | way to 
throughout the empire : we say now, what we shia ton nor Westminster bered, the = medal at the last distribution 
some years ago, the more the better—provided | made to read, by even straight-haired men with | rejoice at 
always they be conducted in good faith. white neckcloths, the vicious letters written by | term may be 
In recor ng, then, this signal triumph, we con- who flourished when there was no Society | deserved. eee See 
gratulate the public on obtaining a fruitful source the ; 
of enjoyment and instruction, the artists on the | creature (none to Paris, that of Phyllis 
powerful auxiliary they have and the | Demophoon, and how a wicked 
Committees of Art-Union Societies on the reward | Medea ran after a man named J 
(ney have at length obtained—the only reward | have daughters, they must be limited 
they have ever sought for—for their honourable, | Glasse’s Cookery 
indefatigable, and purely disinterested labours. Shakspere.” But enough of this for the t; 
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ning an approach to an 

a Greek bard sos a 
poems on the of a river, and Greek girls 
at a fountain, recalling those beautiful lines of 
Moore :— 


* List! pg ne re 
While from * silvery s 
She draws the cool lymph fo her graceful urn.” 
The smaller panels are enriched by illustrations of 
“The Seasons.” We regret being able to devote 
but little space to these most elaborate and exqui- 
site desigus, that do so much honour to the fine 
feeling and sound judgment of Mr. Parris. The 
doors alone are models of decorative beauty, 
apart from gaudi of effect ; and it is but justice 
to say that the rooms are in excellent taste—the 
terer’s “display ’’ not being permitted to 
turb the more elevated work of the artist. 
“ Thouands of pounds!’’ have been expended on 
this house, but we would not have it supposed that 
from this cireumstance ‘‘ thousands ”’ have been the 
artist’s reward. The costliness of the carpets, cur- 
tains, inlaid tables, and ornaments must be taken 
into account, and then it would seem that persons 
of even moderate means could afford the expense of 
good artistic decoration. We rejoice at this op- 
ae of commenting on the great ability of 
r. Parris—in reference to the interior decoration 
of houses; he is an artist of high and long-esta- 
blished repute; one who has been eminently suc- 
cessful in other and, as they are usually styled, 
loftier departments of the art; we need but refer 
to his great work at the Colosseum, to his prize- 
fresco at Westminster Hall, to his pleasing and 
most popular portrait of the Queen, and to the 
numberless large and small engravings that have 
been made from his paintings. In the branch of 
Art to which he is now devoting his talents, he is 
— a complete revolution ; displacing from 
lish mansions the tawdry of upholsterers, 
introducing into them pure and elevated Art, 
to which the tions of the mere decorator 
are but secon , though auxi . Mr. Parris 
is carrying out his plans silently yet effectually : 
he is very extensively employ ; the «world vf 
hears little of his “ doings, inasmuch as they are 
proceeding in no “ gran ”* public structure—about 
which everybody , he house we have re- 
ferred to is an example not only of what mav be 
done, but of what has been done; unfortunately, 
being a private —— it cannot be seen by par- 
ties who would willingly examine a good model 
for their guidance; the advantage to be derived 
from a most s experiment is, therefore, 
comparativly lost ; but it is none the less our duty 
to point attention to a most satisfactory and con- 
vineing proof that our English artists may sur- 
pass the Germans ina style of Art in which they are 
—most cer ma to be unrivalled. 
Buckinouam Patace.—This unlucky edifice 
is now likely to undergo a complete transforma- 
tion—complete, at least, as the side 
towards the Park, it being in contemplation to 
enlarge the Palace by adding on that side 
range of apartments between the present wings, 
enclosing the now open court in front of 
it. Yet, unless the present east elevations of 
the wings be altered also, and brought into an 
entirely fresh composition, there can be no great 
architectual in t, beeause either the 
new portion will, if at all superior to the rest, 
it, or, if it is to be of a piece 
with it, it will be stamped by the same excessive 
littleness of manner—which character will be 
rather increased than abated owing to the gene- 
rul line of entire front being continued uninter- 
ruptedly for the full extent. The marble arch is 
to be taken down y will be re-erected 
somewhere else, and we presume the line of the 


new east front of the Palace will be advanced to 
where the arch now stands, in order to keep the 
as it is at present, which cannot 


court as 
be done if the new side of it is merely to be built 
in between the as now stand; besides 


which, were it to so built, the “unifo: of 
the wing elevations towards the court w be 
destroyed, consequently alteration must be ex- 
tended 


to those parts. After all, though the ad- 
ditional building will provide a ter number of 
rooms, they can be only of a subordinate charac- 


ter, because they cannot be brought into con- 
nexion with the private Oe Ly nee ; and the 
other disposable rooms which will then be obtained 
will be small in themselves, and accessible only 
through narrow passages and confined lobbies ; 
so that the whole of the north wing at least re- 
quires to be cleared out and rearranged. That 
such is the case may be seen by referring to the 
plans of the Palace in the enlarged edition of the 

‘ Public Buildings of London”; which also 
render it very apparent that very great ingenuity 
willl be required for even finding a place for what, 
it seems, is very much wan viz., a spacious 
banqueting-hall for fétes and grand palace en- 
tertainments within the edifice itself, for of course 
it must be in immediate proximityto the state 
apartments; therefore it is quite impossible for a 
room of the kind to be provided in the new east 
portion of the plan. Enviable as may be in some 
respects the task which Mr. Blore has to perform, 
it is rather the reverse in others, for the work will 
be jealously watched by criticism, and the public, 
already quite out of conceit with Buckingham 
Palace, will not be the better reconciled to it, 
should the very large sum that is now to be fur- 
ther expended upon it not —= very visible 
architectural improvement. If, on the contrary, 
Mr. Blore can now do for Nash’s building, at least 
for the Park front of it, what Barry hast just been 
doing for Soane’s Board of Trade, and can trans- 
form it into a truly stately and palatial facade, the 
cost will hardly be grudged by the public. 

THe MoNUMENT OF THE LATE Fowetu 
Buxton.—The manner in which the competition 
for this monument has been conducted and deter- 
mined is very much to be ted. It appears 
that the friends of the deceased gentleman, anxious 
to pay a just tribute to so worthy a memory, 
invited certain sculptors to send in competition 
models, one of which was to be determined upon 
bya committee. Among the artists invited were— 
Bailey, Weekes, Watson, bbe and others ; and 
upon the committee were—Sir R. H. Inglis, Lord 
Monteagle, Mr. Richmond the artist, with two 
other gentlemen, forming a committee of five. 
The majority consisted of three, who decided upon 
tho work of Mr. Thrupp. Now, of this majority 
was Mr. Richmond, a personal friend of Mr. 
Thrupp; the two other gentlemen were patrons of 
Mr. Richmond; the latter were blameable in this 
matter no further than by being influenced to vote 
for the worst statue of the whole. It is such pro- 
ceedings as this that disgust our best artists with 
competitions. 

Tae Weiitvoton Stratve.—In consequence 
of the discussions in the House of Commons the 
pysiene at Hyde-park Corner were suspended ; 

ut in accordance with the resolution to “ try the 
effect” of the statue, they have been resumed, and 
it is supposed in about a week will be y to 
receive it. The statue is now entire, all but the 
head of the figure, which is not put on in order 
that the neck may admit the workmen for the 
operations which are yet incomplete inside. The 
statue has been removed from the pit in which it 
was at the time of our last notice, and the final 
arrangements for its removal will take place as 
soon as the arch is reported ready. The truck, 
which was construc at Woolwich, has only 
four wheels ; it is much to be apprehended that 
if any portion of the pavement over which the 
ponderous mass has to be moved is not sufficiently 
solid that it may yield beneath it. In the event 
of the “‘ effect ” being objectionable, the other sites 
proposed are the area in front of the Horse Guards, 
and Hyde Park. 

Tus Srrtatrreips Scnoot or Deston.—The 
annual meeting has been held, and the prizes have 
been distributed. The meeting this year took 
— in the School, and not at Crosby Hall. The 

awings exhibited were in general satisfactory— 
evidencing considerable improvement in the ies 








of the pupils: many of them being dis ed 
' by excellent entoulion, truth, vs | an yore 






the design of Pugin, is in course of com letion 
These are great to a town w i 
hitherto made but slow progress. nae Sa 
CRUSADE AGAINST PICTURES IN THE Nationa, 
GaLLery.—All our are doubtless ae. 
( , icture b 
in the»principal room of our ational. oo 
but they may, perhaps, be totally unprepared, as 
we must confess tre were ourselves, to hear it 
termed “ blasphemous ”—* an insult to religion” 
—and “ta direct breach of the second command. 
ment.” We must confess our utter astonishment 
at this, and also at the fact of a clerical establish. 
ment being busied in circulating among our 
clergy a paper requesting them to affix their sig- 
natures to a petition to be presented to the House 
of Commons, requesting the removal of this and 
two other pictures, on the plea that “th 
a eer 9 ey God, and violate the reli 
feelings of the whole country.” The ground of 
complaint is the representation of the first person 
of the Trinity as an aged man, a circumstance cer- 
tainly objectionable, and which no painter of the 
present day would dare to do; but in all earlier 
schools of Art, and in many illustrated books, it 
is so common that Art as a history is 
against the student, if he is not to look 
works of the old masters, few or none of 
are free of objection on this point. That so 
a lesson in painting should be debarred the 
dent as the — in question is not to 


iE 


bef 


ef 


pected, or t the National Gallery (too much 
wanting in —— already) be despoiled of its 
paintings. e believe that thousands look on 
these pictures uninfluenced by improper feelings, 
and unsuspecting of their “blasphemy,” which 
could have only been discovered by the intole- 

imaginary 


rant, who too pees create the 
monster weuld destroy. 

Acrrep R. Freepairn.—lIt is our sad duty to 
record the death of this most estimable gentleman— 
an artist of high ability and of great private worth. 
In June last, we published some ogy from 
his copy, by the Anaglyptograph of his ‘ Shield of 
Achilles,’and in January an engraving from Wyon's 
model of ‘ Science Trimming the Lamp of Life,’ 
The melancholy event took place on the 2lst of 
August—somewhat suddenly; his aged mother 
having died a few days previously. We hope next 
month to prepare some particulars relative to his 
too brief life. We feel, in common with all who 
knew him, the loss of an esteemed and valued friend. 

Mr. Henry Bernarp Cuaton, the animal 

inter, who has obtained no inconsiderable 
> the d — Art to which his = 

evoted, is, we ent to state, in a position 
renders a public appeal for assistance. 
His case is one which peculiar no for sym 
and demands aid. A few months ago, he met 
a serious accident (having been knocked down 
a in the street) which entirely - 
him of use of his lower limbs ; and, at 9 
of 75, he finds himself unable to labour, even 
the small success that has attended his later days. 
He has been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
nearly every year, since the year 1796; 
student in its School, and once, in 1819, was 
as an Associate, having enjoyed the am 

nour of receiving a silver medal at the hands 
Sir Joshua —the last, we believe, which 
Sentral ainant to thes Majesties Gemgel. 
over, animal painter to es 4 
and William TV.—a post 0 but 
profit, in a m t 
(which we have seen, and which we 
ced the very limited donation 
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laboured with great in- 
dustry i rofession for more than half a 
century—that he has discharged all the duties 
of life with credit and respectability—and that 
the privations which have come upon him in his 
old age have been the result of no indiscretion, 
extravagance, or evil habits.” His references: to 
the Royal Academy were to its President and 
several of its members, to whom he has been long 
personally known ; there are many others who can 
vouch for the truth of his statement—ourselves 
among them—who can testify to his unwearied 
industry, irreproachable character, and present 
position of severe distress. Itis not without great 
pain we make public the grievous embarrassments 
of a good man and a laborious artist ; but publicity 
has become absolutely necessary, in order that 
some means may be obtained for averting even 
greater calamities than those which are incident 
to poverty and age. The address of Mr. Chalon 
is No. 7, Queen-street, Brompton; we feel assured 
that this appeal will not be without effect. 
TESTIMONIAL TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE 

GovernMeNT Scnoot oF Desicy.—It is at all 
times a pleasant task to record a compliment of 
this description ; in the present case it is ally 
so, for it is of the utmost consequence that the 

upils in such an establishment should place con- 

dence in their Director—should appreciate his 
exertions for their — — — a desire 
to show their gratitude by publicly ac ae 
them. Of the Servines of Mr. Wilson in the Sc a 
the pupils must be the best judges—better than the 
Masters, and safer than the Council. They have, 
by joining a large number of small subscriptions, 
raised a considerable sum—for the vase they have 
presented to Mr. Wilson is not only beautiful but 
costly. It consists of a vase of ruby-coloured glass 
decorated with silver; and its value is enhanced 
not only by the mode in which it has been ves 
sented, but by the circumstances under which it 
was produced. A competition for the best design 
for the purpose took place among the students ; 
from several that were “ sent in” this one was 
selected; it was designed by Messrs. J. K. Har- 
vey and Daniel Pearce—the latter executing 
the glass vase, the former the silver ornaments, 
which consist exclusively of wild plants. The 
earved-wood stand was from a design of Mr. 
Pearce; the modelling of the silver was the work 
of a student, Mr. Charles Worrall; the chasing 
by another student, Mr. Jacquard ; and the carving 
of the stand was by a third, Mr. Abercrombie. 
The glass vase was manufactured by Messrs. Ste- 
vens, of Birmingham, and is, —_ the most 
perfect specimen of the ruby colour that has been 
produced in this country. The silver was provided 
and the casting and mounting executed by Mr. 
Smith. The work is one of very great elegance— 
such, indeed, as to do credit to the abilities no less 
than to the right feelings of the pupils. The follow- 
ing is the address of the students which accom- 
won the gift, and which could not have failed in 

ing to Mr. Wilson even more gratifying than the 
gift itself :— 

“To Cuartes Heath Witson, Esa, 








“ Respected Sir,—We, the students of the Govern- 
ment School of Design, believing that we owe to you a 
debt of gratitude for the manifold advantages we enjoy 
under your Directorship, have prepared a testimonial for 
your acceptance, with the desire of making known to 
you the unanimous feeling of res with which you 
are regarded. The opinions that influenced us in pre- 
paring this testimonial were, that mere intrinsic value 
would be to you, Sir, a matter of secondary considera- 
tion, and that the greater the amount of artistic skill 
displayed in its execution, the greater the probability of 
gratification to your feelings; we also that if 
the various parts necessary for the working out of our 
idea were undertaken by individuals who have had the 
benefit of instructions given by you, or under your direc- 
tion, the value of our production would be co! 
enhanced in your estimation. We have, therefore, 
signed, mod » chased, and carved the whole among 
abe R - result of our combined efforts - the 

ect now re you, which we present to , Sir, 
the heartfelt hope that, beyond the merit you pea attach 
to it as a proof of our great respect and esteem, you ma’ 
also see in it sufficient merit to cause you to refer to t 
with pleasure as the production of those who acknow: 
ledge their obligations to you as their Director. 

* We have been prom to this 
conviction that it cannot be 
you, Sir, to know that those over 
placed are sensible of the good 
appointment of one who is not only deeply 
Art, both as to its history and 


- 


5s 


but who is ever ready to impart that knowledge with an 
affability that makes easy and 


of it. 


pleasant 





“We fasten i freeeinn, mastaien: to ponent, on ex- 

our continue as 

r over the Aifaire of this Institn ; and that, 

even the yo of those around you shall have 

gone to y the knowledge they have ac- 

——s _—s eee eqesnesens send many 

years to come ma) ually benefi your uable 
eavies.and asciotenes.” . 

“In the earnest hope that you may lo’ 
the possession of mental and bodily 
subscribe ourselves, 

* Sir, most 


yours y, 
“Tue StupENTs OF THE GOVERNMENT 

SCHOOL oF DesiIGNn. 

“J. K. Harvey, Chairman of Committee.” 
We regret that we cannot find room for Mr. Wil- 
sol’s reply ; it was admirably to the pees and 
ression to oo of very p satisfac- 

on. 


ve e 
on and earnest 

BERT Nunn.—This young man, 

model, has, 


continue in 


we beg to 


THe Casuor 
who is well known to many artists, as a 
we lament to know, met with an accident which 
rendered n the amputation of his right 
arm; his prospects of emple t are therefore 
entirely destroyed, and we discharge the duty of 
making an appeal in his behalf, in order to procure 
him some other mode of obtaining a livelihood. We 
learn from several artists that he has ever borne 
the highest and best character for attention, so- 
briety, and integrity, and his case has excited their 
earnest commiseration. plan is to raise a 
sum sufficient to place him in a small shop, some- 
where at the north end of London, where his in- 
dustrious and frugal habits may enable him to live 
and thrive. There are charities not the less 
effective because they are unobtrusive; and that 
which sustains a meritorious family, rendering 
them useful to themselves and others, is surely 
among the best. We trust that some of our 
benevolent readers will wag Sees ane you: 
man: en kfully received an 
acknowl —— P. Frith, Esq., A.R.A., 
13, Park- est ; E. M. Ward, Esq., 67, Ber- 
ners-street; A. Egg, Esq., 30, Gerard-street, 
Soho; and the Editor of the Ant-Union.* 

Tue Baitisu Instrrvution.—The Directors of 
the British Institution have presented a sum of 
£50 to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, and an 
equal sum to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 

Tue InstitvTe or THE Fine Arts.—We re- 
ee to learn that the differences which 
ve placed the Institute in a position of extreme 
peril have by no means subsided; a variety of 
ocuments are before us; but to consider the sub- 
ject so as to place it properly before our readers 
would require greater space than we can accord to 
it. Moreover, under present circumstances, it 
would be, we think, impolitic to increase exaspera- 
tion, although it may be our very unpleasant duty 
to enter into explanations of the whole affair here- 


British Museum.—By an amended return, it 
appears that in 1843 318 visited the 
Betsh Museum ; 660,529 in 1844, and 763,831 in 
Nationat Gattery.—The visitors to the Na- 
tional Gallery, it is shown in a Parliamentary 
paper, numbered 456,105 in 1843 ; 681,845 in 1844 ; 
and 696,245 in 1846. The pictures purchased for 
that Institution amounted to £114,804. 16s., for 27 
of which £57,804. 16s. were paid. 

Tus Vexrstortk Gatiery.—In addition to 
the treasures of Art which already exist in Eng- 
land, we have the gratification of announcing the 
recent importation of the collection of the late 
Baron Verstoelk at the Hague. It is said to com- 
prise about 180 pictures, among which are many 
of the highest re the ancient Dutch painters. 
The sum given for the entire ener Ys | YS 
stated, but it is said to be a large amount, and it 


. who have already subscribed 
Among the subscribers y list which 





also believed the Lod, te was made by the wealthy 


banker, Jones Esq., for his own private 
possession. We h to give a farther eocsunt of 
this important acquisition. 


Ma, Mitusr’s CoLovrs.—In modern Art it is 
not uncommon to find artists outliving their pic- 
tures; while those of the old masters have sur- 
vived uninjured the assaults of centuries. It is 
our duty to make reference to the colours of Mr. 
Miller (advertised in detail in our journal), and to 
state he has submitted to us a very large 
amount of evidence y aay of their excellence, 
such evidence being by many of the most 
accomplished artists of the country, and several 
eminent chemists—as well as e of the co- 
lours that have stood the test of time and exposure 
Sean neh not only jeniied tn siving tues cee 
ore, not only a 
recommendation for trial, but feel bound to do so, 
acting on the proofs that have been laid before us. 


M. Minasi.—A t of “The Times”’ 
directs attention ee pepe this tleman, 
whose pen and ink dra ere.wall known 0s 
conn, See m0 er kab or of the 
age. e is now pears, in ear 
living in a lite Bo ty. comes 113, Praed-street, 


: ed by one act 
of nee who has all his life, with untiri 
energy perseverance, applied himself to 
rofession, and without at fault c nst 
him, now in a state of positive want.” We 
trust, and believe, it is only necessary to make 
this case known to obtain for a person so deservi 
og senymcpene natn We ma add that M. Minasl 
has an unsuccessful candidate at the National 
Benevolent Institution for the last three years, 
and will make another attempt in November next. 
Surely the proxies of governors and subscribers 
could not be better bestowed. We hope in our 
next to be enabled to state by whom they will be 
received; but, at present, may refer to the kind 
and generous writer of the letter in ‘“‘ The Times” 
—H Howlett, Esq., 18, Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde Park. 
Phe rl agg oo OF A poms Soames. 
report, thus headed, from one of the ce 
offices, has ‘‘ gone the round of the bP ag 
which it is necessary we make some reference. It 
soueens that a Mr. Thomas Cooper was brought 
a magistrate for assaulting a poor Ttallan 
i seller ; his excuse being that fertile source 


of folly and . He is distinguished 
in the police report as ‘‘ onably dressed, with 
moustaches”; and Mr, Cottenham having 


» we presume, from the large 
, I perceive, Sir, you are an artist of 
some celebrity,” the made answer, “I am 
an artist belonging to eotey Academy.” Now, 
we should have passed over matter in silence, 
for compensation was made to the boy, and con- 
trition expressed for the oceurrence; but that 
tage has been taken of it to cast a slur on 
the Royal Academy, Mr. Thomas Cooper may 
be, we presume is, a student of the Academy, but 
in no other way connected with it. The error is 


the more to be inasmuch iv rasa Coy 
two tlemen Cooper ts mem 
mr ey and Mr. Boonen 


the atrocity of moustaches—a 
nglish affectation. It is needless to 
is. no member of the Academy who 
we been placed in so discreditable o 


InTERESTING Discoveary.—A letter from Rome 
states that two pain had just been discovered 
in that cr Pe of w is 

1 Angelo, 
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REVIEWS. 

Ox taux Evemexts or Picrvnesave Scenery, 
constpereD wiTn Rererence TO LANDSCAPE 
Paixtine. By Hewny Twixtxo, Esq. Lon- 
don: Printed for Private Distribution. 

The work before us is a at i! Geet, Eateoers 
to the landscape- ter, as it reduces to some- 
thing like eed order, an educational course 
of studies of all the objects which enter into the 
composition and completion of this class of picto- 
rial representations. The opportunities enjoyed 
by the accomplished writer of observing the phe- 
nomena of nature, under the varieties of tempe- 
rature, and the variations of all the climates of 
Europe, give him an advantage, of which he has 
fully prolted, to develop in this work the true 
course of studies, without which all efforts in 
painting landscape must inevitably prove abor- 
tive. Pie faculty of imparting results so impor- 
tant to the student, is not the inheritance of the 
ordinary acquirements of a gentleman's educa- 
tion: it required the found technical know- 
ledge of an artist; an fortunately the writer is 
distinguished as a very successful amateur profi- 
cient fn landscape painting. In the pursuit of 
the Art as an elegant accomplishment, he has, 
with a true love of the science, during his travels, 
noted down, and studied on the spot, the whole 
range of natural effects in language purely artistic 
and explanatory. 

The work is divided into subjects, and, as it is 
only printed for private distribution, we think it 
will be serviceable to give an analysis of the 
arrangement. The first three divisions treat 
generally of form, the reflection of light, and 
colour. The succeeding parts are mountains, 
their influence on the landscape, forms, elevation, 
details, and tints. Rocks, their picturesque cha- 
racter, form and disposition, and colour. Volca- 
noes; glaciers, and their distant aspects. Trees 
in connexion with painting, and their outline as 
seen in the distance: in this very important por- 
tion the author investigates the relative forms and 
details of most of the ordinary trees of Europe, 
with remarks on the influence of the seasons on 
the appearance of the foliage. They are of the 
highest value to the artist, as among even those 
whom we esteem as our most accomplished 
painters of landscape, there is too much of con- 
ventionality and indifference in this important 
department of the Art. Some remarks on Alpine 
vegetation, as well as on that of Southern Europe, 
form another division. Then follow buildings, 
the artificial and ornamental, their variety, pro- 
portion, and colour. Ruins. Figures, costume, 
details of colour, and grouping. Water, and its 
various effects: the colour of water, fixed and ap- 
parent; its transpareney, and the reflection of 
objects on it. Waves of the sea, their form and 
propagation ; breakers; the horizon, and the as- 
pect of the sea under various influences. Lakes, 
rivers, and waterfalls: low falls in canals or rivers, 
and foam in torrents, The atmosphere ; clouds ; 
their transparency, colour, somes on their co- 
lour, and on their perspective. Fogs and mists; 
effects of smoke; wind and storms; storms in the 
mountains; rain; rain in the mountains; sun- 
beams. The last division includes receding planes, 
the distance, middle distance, and foreground, 

The work is illustrated by several plates, and 
ey nearly four hundred pages, every one 
of which is a useful lesson All the divisions are 
treated of fully, and display a laborious and care- 
ful investigation of the principles of natural ap- 
pearances, and their treatment as applicable to 
their introduction in pictures. Those who are 
fortunate enough to rank among the writer's 
friends and receive the volume will experience 
= delight and information from the contents. 

the circulation will be necessarily limited, we 
prepose to give at a future period some of its 
most interes for more extensive dif- 
fusion and instruction. The author deserves the 
ene a of 7 for the arduous accom- 
ment of a ser studies so extensively be- 
neficial to the Fine Arts: it adds a fresh Seems 
eh Te 7 hy a family long —— with the 
Q weal eatn 

a ap oa epee + 
re aT THe Water Cuns. By R. J. Lane . 

This is « book not only efolnupe but m poche 

~—pleasure, as regards the absolute , the 

sketches of life and character, and the ovely 
scenery of Malvern; and promise, to those similarly 





afflicted, that they may be restored, as Mr. Lane 

was, by a month’s posllonge at Malvern—provided 

they follow it up, as he , by exercise and the 
use of cold water at HoME! Mr. Lane is well 
known in the world of Art, and in the world of his 
own circle, as a man of a kind, generous, and most 
cheerful nature, to which he adds many accom- 
plishments. Such a person is “a jewel ofa patient’”’ 
in such an establishment as that at Malvern; the 
frankness with which he details each day’s doings 
is only equalled by the good temper and bonhommug 
that exhibit themselves everywhere without an 
effort. No class of persons suffer more than art- 
ists from the symptoms Mr. Lane describes; and 
all whose sight prematurely fails, or are troubled 
with severe neuralgic pains, intermittent fever, or 
threatened palsy, will do well to peruse his book 
attentively. We may safely recommend it to con- 
sideration, and echo the strain of the poet, who 
sings— 
“ Fill again to the brim! again to the brim, 

For water strengthens life and limb ! 

To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 

It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 

’Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light. 

So, Water! I will drink nought but thee, 

Thou parent of health and energy!” 

Tue Trrat or Kino CuartesI. Painted by 
Wit.rAM Fisk; engraved by C. E. Wacstarpr. 

Tue Trrat or Eart Strarrorp. Painted by 
WILuiAM Fisk ; engraved by W. Stumons. 

Published by T. Boys. 

We have here two cleverly-engraved prints of 
of large size, commemorating two of the most re- 
markable events in British history; we regret 
that we cannot praise them heartily, for the at- 
tempts are highly laudable, and the painter has, 
at least, manifested considerable industry and re- 
search; moreover, they are of a class af Art which 
we earnestly desire to see more puny intro- 
duced to the public—to take the p of dogs and 
horses, terriers shaking rats, ferrets seizing rab- 
bits, and otters devouring trout. But we cannot 
describe these publications as of an order to content 
those who would willingly see the evil displaced 
by the good. Mr. Fisk is a painstaking artist, 
who does his best; and it is by no means a plea- 
sant task to accord faint praise to one whose 
ability falls short of his ambition—that ambition 
being in all respects worthy. It is something to 
have essayed a high principle ; and it is meritorious 
to have laboured to work it to success. Mr. Fisk 
reads and thinks; he evidently studies and works 
hard to achieve much ; but the qualities of an his- 
torical painter are wanting in his mind. In the 
two pictures under consideration, he has con- 
sulted the best authorities ; he has oe no pains 
to attain accuracy in portraiture and in costume; 
and we do earnestly regret that, with so much 
laudable desire to do well, he should have stopped 
far short of positive success. 

Tue Cuapet tn THE ANCIENT PaLace At Croy- 
pon. Drawn and Lithographed by W. Trask. 
Croydon: T. WELLER. ndon: ACKERMANN. 

Mr. Trask, who is a very young provincial artist, 

has here given a pleasing representation of an in- 

teresting relic of antiquity. We were not, how- 
ever, aware that any portion of this ancient resi- 
dence exists in so perfect a condition as we find it 
in the print before us. The view is drawn with 
considerable care, but the shadowed parts require 
strengthening ; and the ae in the foreground 
are shadowless, though placed in a strong light. 

This is an oversight which detracts from the general 

effect. There is, however, ample merit in the 

drawing to compensate for its few slight defects. 

Tue Pricorvresavr HanpBook or LiveRPoot. 
By H.M. Appey.. Liverpool: B. Smirn, Lon- 
don: Cuapman and Hatt. 

This little work should be in the hands of every 

visitor to the great commercial emporium of the 

North. Everything therein worthy of attention 

is pointed out and described in its pages with care 

and accuracy, so that the traveller may see at one 
lance, as it were, what objects are most likely to 
interest him, and where he may most easil 
them. It is illustrated by a multitude of neat 
woodcuts of the most prominent features of the 

town and its a ; to which has been added a 

short description of its opposite neighbour—Birk- 

enhead—a place that bids fair to rival ere jong the 

“ Queen of the Mersey.” 





Tue EXpPertmentat Savaprox. Publi 

N. ublisher 
} (R. ROVE, Lymington.  «; )’ 
This ids jeries of four subjects, illustrating her 
Majesty’s visit to Spithead in the cunmer & the 

past year, to witness the dep ure of sundry shi 
of war on an exp le " The prints are 
ofa) e, from draw. 
known marine 
. a very care. 
fansferred © stone, and 
and agreeable pictures. The vi 
are accom ely a brief report of the eruive, aan 


a short histo 
the reign of Hedy a ied are toy ee 


Tue Book or ru#Feer. By J. Spanxes 
London : Snerxuy and Co. a 
A useful and entertaining little book, suggested 
by the articles on Costume which have from time 
to time appeared in our Journal. If an objection 
should be taken to the authorship of the work, 
that, according to the proverb, “ Ke sutor ultra 
crepidam, it can scarcely be admitted in the 
present instance. Mr. Sparkes Hail, whose ex. 
perience in the craft is derived from many years’ 
peaations aquaintance with it, has with much in- 
ustry collected a vast deal of information on the 
subject of coverings for the feet from the earliest 
— to the present time, and has interspersed 
s remarks with illustrations of the fashions pre- 
vailing in different ages and in various countries, 
We have boots and shoes long and short, square- 
toed and posted, high-heeled and flat, plain 
and embroidered—from those of Heliogabalus . 
enriched with cameos, gems, and gold, down 
to the sabots of the French peasantry. But, 
however amusing this part of the book may be, 
that portion of it which relates to the modem 
system of shoemaking will most effectually com- 
mend itself to the reader, who will thereby learn 
how to avoid many of the pains and penalties he 
is subject to ‘‘ when the shoe pinches.” 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue STAFFORDSHIRE PoTTERIES.—We have in pre- 
paration a series of articles on this very interesting and 
important subject; they will necessarily oceupy consider- 
able space—so much so, indeed, that we propose to divide 
the subject into three parts, publishing one with each of 
our numbers for October, November, and December. 
The first will contain a history of the Art, and a deserip- 
tion of the Manufacture, from the Clay to the perfected 
object; in the other two we shall describe our visits to 
the various manufactories of the district—those of Messrs. 
Copeland and Garrett, Herbert Minton, John Ridgeway, 
Ridgeway and Abingdon, Charles Meigh, J. and J. Mayer, 
Alcock, &c.: profusely illustrating our “‘ Visits” to their 
establishments by engravings on wood of the various ob- 
jects they produce, and also of “ facts” interesting in the 
adjacent scenery and in reference to the methods of 
manufacture. 

Our “ Visit” to SHEFFIELD is necessarily postponed 
for a time. 

We have lately visited the extensive and important 
establishment of Messrs. WALTON, of WOLVERHAMPTON 
—the great Japanners of Tin, and also large Manufacturers 
of Papier Maché—which we hope to describe fully at a 
future period. 

Our next number will contain a largely-illustrated 
description of the Bronze Establishment of Messrs. 
Deni2rz, of the Rue Vivienne, Paris—who very liberally 
threw open the whole of his works to our artist, permit- 
ting him to make drawings of all the best objects he has 
produced. 

We have also obtained a series of drawings of objects 
in Carved Wood—from M. DaNnout, of Paris—the produce 
of the mountain peasants of Switzerland. This series 
we d to publish ere long. 

It psa bo our readers to know that we have been 
requested by M. TussizR, of the Bazaar Bonnes Nou- 
velles, in Paris (of whose productions we have engraved 
several), to order for him three objects of wrought iron, 
produced in England—two at Coalbrookdale, and one at 
the foundry of Messrs. S1TH and James at Leamington. 
This is true reciprocity : we can give as well as take, 

.Q. of anonymous letters is generally 
scoundel, and” aways a coward—a skulking assassia 
wh dark. 

The bookbinder who has the very beaatifel 
work on his art, is M. C. Tuckett, jun., binder to 


British Museum, ye 

L. P. T.—We 
correspondent ; but to do so 
space than we can spare. 











